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How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth  with  all  his  worth  and  pains! 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 

Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
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FOREWORD 


nr  HE  pen  pictures  of  the  City  of  Washington,  of 
President  Lincoln  and  other  men  and  things 
of  civil  war  days  were  written  for  the  Portland  Sun¬ 
day  Press  Herald  and  Telegram  to  be  used  later 
in  a  volume  of  memories  not  alone  of  Mr.  Blaine  but 
of  other  public  men  whom  I  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  and  in  some  cases  to  know  personally. 

While  these  pictures  have  no  legitimate  place  in 
a  story  essentially  of  Blaine,  the  publishers  and 
others  interested  urge  their  inclusion  here  as  of  gen¬ 
eral,  perhaps  historical  interest  and  as  leading  up  to 
my  association  with  the  man  I  loved. 

I  am  indebted  to  Margaret  Blaine  Damrosch 
and  Harriet  Blaine  Beale  for  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  and  encouragement,  and  to  the  writers  of  the 
several  volumes  from  which  I  have  drawn  liberally. 
Credit  is  given  with  the  quotations. 

I  have  thrown  out  much  from  my  own  notes  of 
the  earlier  years  to  make  room  for,  and  rescue  from 
the  oblivion  of  musty  files  of  newspapers  corrobora¬ 
tive  clippings  from  my  scrapbook  treasury  which  I 
believe  add  materially  to  the  historical  value  of 
the  work. 

Thomas  H.  Sherman. 


Gorham,  Maine. 


IX 


INTRODUCTION 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE  was  the  political  idol  of  my 
boyhood  and  young  manhood.  I  was  entranced 
by  his  oratory,  deeply  affected  by  what  was  justly 
called  his  magnetism,  convinced  by  his  argument, 
moved  by  his  political  ideals  and  profoundly  grieved 
at  the  attacks  upon  his  private  character  that  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  not  alone  by  adventurers 
and  self-seekers  but  by  men  whose  sincerity  was  not 
to  be  denied  even  if  their  judgment  could  not  be 
accepted. 

As  a  schoolboy  I  learned  by  heart  Colonel  Inger- 
soll’s  greatest  of  nominating  speeches  made  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  held  at  Cincinnati 
in  1876.  At  the  Convention  of  1880  which  met  at 
Chicago,  though  only  a  college  undergraduate,  I  was 
present  as  a  journalist  and  every  word  and  every 
incident  of  that  greatest  of  political  conventions  was 
burned  indelibly  into  my  consciousness.  Today, 
after  nearly  a  half  century,  I  can  repeat  from  mem¬ 
ory  portions  of  the  great  speeches  and  the  great 
debates  which  then  held  the  entranced  attention  of 
the  American  people.  Of  course,  the  height  of  con¬ 
troversy  was  then  over  the  nomination  of  General 
Grant  for  a  third  term  or  the  choice  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
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who  had  failed  of  nomination  at  Cincinnati  four 
years  earlier  because  of  what  many  of  his  friends 
believed  to  have  been  an  accident.  On  the  floor  of 
that  Convention  there  sat  three  future  presidents 
of  the  United  States;  Garfield  was  there,  and 
Arthur  and  Harrison.  No  one  who  participated  in 
its  work  or  who  watched  it  can  ever  forget  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  made  upon  him.  In  1884,  I  saw 
Mr.  Blaine  nominated  for  the  presidency  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  was  broken-hearted  when  in  the  following 
November  it  was  finally  determined  that  he  had  lost 
the  election  by  the  narrowest  of  margins  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  A  change  of  some  600  votes  in  that 
State  would  have  made  Mr.  Blaine  President. 

When,  thirty-five  years  ago,  he  breathed  his  last, 
there  went  out  of  our  citizenship  and  out  of  our 
public  life  a  true  leader  and  a  voice  of  exceptional 
intellectual  power,  of  dauntless  courage  and  large 
vision,  and  of  boundless  faith  in  the  mission  and 
future  of  America.  His  name  will  always  remain 
as  a  symbol  of  his  accomplishment  and  a  token  of 
Republican  faith. 

It  is  not  without  significance  and  a  new  evidence 
of  how  long  it  takes  to  accomplish  any  great  and 
new  public  good,  that  there  has  just  been  adjourned 
at  Havana  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  policy  as 
Secretary  of  State,  outlined  as  long  ago  as  1882. 
This  conference  has  been  still  wrestling  with  the 
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very  questions  which  he  was  so  ready  and  so  eager 
to  settle  at  that  time.  His  address  of  welcome  to 
the  first  International  American  Conference,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Diplomatic  Room  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  October  2,  1889,  and  his  address  delivered 
at  the  close  of  that  Conference  on  April  19,  1890, 
were  thought  to  mark,  and  should  have  marked,  an 
epoch  in  our  history. 

But  how  feeble  are  men  in  pursuing  an  ideal  and 
how  easily  they  let  go,  when  they  should  be  holding 
fast !  How  quickly  they  slip  back  into  the  old  ways 
and  those  wretched  paths  of  incompetence,  mis¬ 
understanding  and  suspicion  which  so  inevitabfy 
lead  to  national  and  international  disaster !  Mr. 
Blaine  said  in  the  second  of  those  notable  addresses, 
“If,  in  this  closing  hour,  the  conference  had  but  one 
deed  to  celebrate,  we  should  dare  call  the  world’s 
attention  to  the  deliberate,  confident,  solemn  dedi¬ 
cation  of  two  great  continents  to  peace  and  to  the 
prosperity  which  has  peace  for  its  foundation.  We 
hold  up  this  new  Magna  Carta,  which  abolishes  war 
and  substitutes  arbitration  between  the  American 
republics,  as  the  first  and  great  fruit  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  Conference.” 

With  those  words  ringing  in  our  ears  and  with 
that  spirit  enshrined  at  the  heart  of  our  public 
policy,  what  must  we  think  of  a  generation  which 
can  listen  with  anything  approaching  patience  to  a 
demand  for  an  expenditure  of  two  and  a  half  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars  for  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  war,  and  which  has  the  effrontery  to  suggest  that 
since  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  to  declare  war,  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
to  make  any  treaty  declaring  a  policy  of  permanent 
peace? 

Mr.  Blaine  was  a  leader,  a  prophet  and  a  seer. 
Having  followed  his  personal  and  political  for¬ 
tunes  as  a  youth  and  a  first  voter,  I  am  certain  to 
remain  true  to  the  great  purposes  and  ideals  that 
he  preached  and  taught  to  the  end. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York 
March  i,  1928 


TWENTY  YEARS 
WITH  JAMES  G.  BLAINE 

I 

Washington  in  1861 

IN  1861,  at  the  beginning  and  through  all  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  Washington,  where  I 
was  employed  as  a  telegraph  operator,  was  a  squalid, 
unattractive  town.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  poorly 
paved  where  any  attempt  was  made  at  paving;  heav¬ 
ily  laden  army  wagons  and  artillery  passing  through 
to  the  front  in  endless  procession  sank  nearly  to  the 
hub  in  mud  or  were  hidden  in  clouds  of  dust.  There 
was  surface  drainage  with  stepping-stones  across  gut¬ 
ters  ;  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes  from 
“town-pumps”  on  the  billowy  brick  sidewalks. 
Hanging  on  the  pump  by  a  stout  iron  chain  a  heavy 
iron  dipper  invited  the  public  to  take  a  drink.  As 
a  caution  against  drinking  too  much  cold  water  while 
sweltering  in  the  shade  with  a  temperature  at  100 
plus,  we  were  advised  to  take  half  a  wine-glass  of 
brandy  first  and  a  pint  of  water  immediately  after¬ 
ward. 

Water  was  piped  in  from  the  Potomac,  but  it  was 
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as  muddy  and  brown  as  “brown  October  ale.”  Cows, 
pigs  and  hens  running  loose  claimed  the  right  of  way 
in  the  streets.  Feeble  gas-lamps  struggled  to  light 
the  streets  when  the  moon  was  not  on  the  job.  Even 
if  the  moon  failed  to  make  her  appearance  on  cloudy 
nights,  no  lamps  were  lit.  Big,  lumbering  passen¬ 
ger  omnibuses  plied  lazily  between  Georgetown  on 
the  west  and  the  navy  yard  on  the  extreme  east, 
through  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  When  street-cars 
drawn  by  horses  were  introduced,  colored  folks  were 
permitted  to  ride  outside  with  the  driver. 

Later,  when  colored  people  could  ride  inside,  an 
occasional  “white”  would  refuse  to  ride  with  them. 
On  a  very  wet  day  a  richly  dressed  white  woman 
entered  the  car  in  which  I  was  riding.  Looking 
around  for  trouble,  she  spied  a  colored  face  at  the 
other  end  of  the  car.  Instantly  she  stood  up  and 
commanded  the  conductor  to  stop  the  car  and  let  her 
get  out.  “But,”  said  the  conductor,  “the  mud  is 
knee-deep  here ;  wait  till  I  get  to  a  crossing  and  then 
get  down.”  “I  will  not,”  she  cried.  “Stop  the  car 
instantly!”  The  car  stopped;  she  landed  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  waded  to  the  sidewalk 
through  mud  up  to  her  ankles. 

Soldiers  on  the  way  to  the  front  and  to  training- 
camps  were  quartered  in  the  corridors  of  the  capitol, 
in  other  government  buildings  and  churches.  Bar¬ 
keepers  were  ordered  not  to  sell  intoxicants  to  sol¬ 
diers,  but  they  paid  little  or  no  heed  to  the  order. 
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From  other  cities  came  hordes  of  undesirables  to 
fleece  the  soldiers,  to  lure  them  into  gambling-houses 
or  worse  dens  of  iniquity.  Street  brawls  were  com¬ 
mon  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

The  native  population  was  almost  wholly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  South,  as  were  not  a  few  who  were 
on  the  government  payrolls.  We  could  see  the  flags 
of  the  Confederate  army  across  the  Potomac  in  Ar¬ 
lington.  On  the  night  of  July  10,  1864,  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Early’s  southern  army  camped  at  the  back  door 
of  Washington,  threatening  the  city,  my  landlady, 
who  had  received  “underground”  information  of 
their  movements,  had  her  dining-room  decorated  and 
the  tables  set  for  a  banquet  to  the  officers  who  were 
gleefully  expected  to  come  in  that  night. 

In  the  few  days  while  it  was  known  that  Early 
was  approaching,  rumors  giving  him  an  army  of 
40,000  threw  the  city  into  a  panic.  Thousands  of 
civilians  were  commandeered  to  drill  in  the  parks 
with  broomsticks,  billiard-cues,  anything  handy 
while  arms  were  being  collected.  From  neighboring 
towns  and  villages  came  panic-stricken  crowds  bring¬ 
ing  their  household  treasures  with  them.  For  two 
or  three  days  we  were  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  North  and  East.  Hasty  preparation  was  made 
for  the  escape  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  On 
the  night  of  the  10th  the  city  was  wide  open  to 
attack.  Early  could  have  marched  in  almost  with¬ 
out  opposition.  With  the  morning  came  General 
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Wright  with  his  Sixth  Army  Corps  and  the  situation 
was  reversed. 

It  was  during  the  hot  skirmish  that  followed,  four 
or  five  miles  north  of  the  city,  that  the  President 
exposed  himself  to  the  enemy’s  fire  and  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  take  to  cover. 

I  saw  President  Lincoln  frequently,  but  my  only 
personal  touch  with  him  happened  in  this  way : 

At  midnight  near  the  close  of  the  war,  Adjutant- 
General  Schouler,  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  office  where  I  was  at  work,  asking  us  to  rush 
a  message  to  Governor  Andrew  in  Boston  and  get  a 
quick  reply.  A  young  soldier  of  a  Massachusetts 
regiment,  court-martialed  for  sleeping  at  his  post, 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the  next  day.  In  less  than 
an  hour  we  had  a  long  message  from  the  governor 
addressed  to  the  President,  stating  that  the  boy  had 
just  returned  from  a  long  hard  march,  was  worn  out, 
and  should  not  have  been  ordered  on  picket  duty. 

“Now,”  said  the  General,  “how  shall  we  get  this 
to  the  President?  If  it  goes  through  the  regular 
channels,  he  will  not  get  it  in  season  to  act.  Can’t 
you  take  it  to  him  yourself?” 

I  was  at  the  White  House  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  was  told  that  the  President  was  out. 
Knowing  that  it  was  his  habit  early  and  late  to  visit 
the  telegraph  office  in  the  War  Department,  I  went 
there,  and  was  admitted  by  David  Homer  Bates, 
chief  cipher  operator  in  charge. 
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The  President  sat  in  an  armchair  tipped  back,  his 
tall  hat  tilted  back  on  his  head,  his  feet  on  the  high 
old-fashioned  mantel,  his  long  coat  touching  the 
floor. 

I  said,  “Mr.  President,  I  promised  to  put  this  tele¬ 
gram  into  your  own  hands  this  morning  early  if  I 
could.” 

He  said,  “I’ll  bet  I  know  what  it  is  about.” 

Then  he  slowly  brought  his  feet  down,  stood  up, 
hunted  through  his  pockets  for  his  spectacles,  found 
them  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  lining  of  the  coat 
and  said  with  a  smile,  “There  must  be  a  hole  in  that 
pocket.”  He  took  the  message,  opened  it,  and  went 
to  a  desk  and  read  it.  Then  with  a  sigh  and  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  case  was  hope¬ 
less,  he  said,  “I’ve  received  more  telegrams  about 
that  poor  boy!”  The  soldier  was  not  shot. 

I  next  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Ford’s  Theater  on  the 
evening  of  April  14,  1865.  I  had  an  orchestra  seat 
which  gave  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  box  which 
the  President  was  to  occupy,  on  the  right  of  the 
house  as  one  faced  the  stage.  The  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone 
came  in  through  the  narrow  way  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  balcony  seats.  Mrs.  Lincoln  sat  in  the  front 
of  the  box  in  the  corner  nearest  the  stage.  The 
President  sat  in  the  opposite  corner  so  shielded  by 
the  draperies  that  he  could  be  seen  only  when  he 
leaned  forward. 
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The  play  was  “Our  American  Cousin”  by  Laura 
Keene  and  her  company.  The  performance  had 
reached  the  third  act,  when  a  shot  was  heard.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  trick  of  the  play  until  smoke  issued 
from  the  President’s  box.  Immediately  following  a 
brief  struggle,  a  man  leaped  from  the  box  to  the 
stage.  Major  Rathbone  cried  out,  “Hold  him!  The 
President  has  been  shot !” 

The  stage-setting  at  this  point  was  of  the  simplest 
■ — a  plain  drop  and  no  furniture,  the  exit  closed  by  a 
plain  red  curtain.  The  murderer,  a  handsome  young 
man  of  medium  build,  immaculately  dressed  in 
black,  seemed  a  veritable  fiend  as  he  landed  squarely 
on  the  stage.  Rising  to  his  full  height,  brandishing 
his  knife,  looking  defiance  at  the  audience,  and  shout¬ 
ing  “Revenged!”  or  “Avenged!”  1  he  strode  rapidly 
across  the  stage  to  the  exit,  his  knife  still  in  the  air. 
The  one  actor  “on”  at  the  time,  Harry  Hawk,  Asa 
Trenchard  of  the  play,  his  hands  up,  his  hair  on  end, 
backed  away  in  evident  terror  when  the  assassin 
made  a  dive  at  him  with  his  knife,  and  both  disap¬ 
peared  through  the  curtain. 

Instantly  a  man  from  the  floor,  a  Mr.  Stuart,  a 
lawyer,  gigantic  in  stature,  climbed  up  over  the  foot¬ 
lights  and  ran  after  the  assassin. 

With  several  others  from  the  floor,  I  went  to  the 
stage,  where  actors  and  actresses  were  gathering. 


1  Others  have  said  that  he  exclaimed  Sic  semper  tyrannis!  the 
motto  of  Virginia. 
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Laura  Keene  came  on,  the  only  cool  person  there, 
saying,  “For  God’s  sake,  gentlemen,  be  quiet,  keep 
cool!”  She  helped  a  man  up  over  the  front  of  the 
box  and  had  a  pitcher  of  water  taken  up  before  the 
door  to  the  vestibule  behind  the  boxes  could  be 
opened.  There  was  great  confusion  for  a  moment 
when  it  was  said  the  assassin  had  been  caught. 
There  were  loud  cries  of  “Kill  him!  Hang  him!” 
Quiet  was  soon  restored.  Many  were  in  tears.  The 
President,  unconscious,  was  carried  out  by  four  men 
by  the  way  he  had  entered.  Mrs.  Lincoln  followed, 
groaning  and  wringing  her  hands.  Miss  Harris  and 
Major  Rathbone,  whose  arm  had  been  cut  in  the 
struggle,  coming  after. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  had  carefully  laid  out  his 
scheme  for  the  attack  and  escape.  At  home  in  this 
theater,  where  he  had  many  times  appeared  on  the 
stage,  he  could  come  and  go  as  he  pleased.  The  only 
entrance  from  the  balcony  to  the  vestibule  behind 
the  President’s  box  was  by  a  door  which  opened 
inward.  Booth  cut  a  mortise  in  the  jamb  at  each 
side  of  this  door,  fitted  a  piece  of  heavy  joist  with 
which  to  bar  the  door  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened 
from  outside,  bored  a  small  hole  in  the  door  open¬ 
ing  directly  into  the  box,  and  loosened  the  screws 
of  the  lock.  Outside  at  the  stage-entrance  a  fleet 
horse  was  held  in  waiting  for  him. 

Although  as  he  rushed  across  the  stage  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  injury  was  apparent,  it  is  probable  that 
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when  he  jumped  from  the  box  his  leg  was  fractured 
near  the  ankle.  It  was  said  that  he  rode  all  night 
through  Maryland,  tortured  by  this  injury. 

At  the  bridgehead  where  he  had  to  cross  the  east¬ 
ern  branch  of  the  Potomac  were  two  armed  sentinels. 
If  these  had  not  received  forged  orders  to  pass  him, 
he  must  have  “rushed”  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  branch  telegraph  offices  in  the  reporters’  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Senate  and  House,  opened  chiefly  to 
accommodate  the  evening  newspapers. 

From  this  position  came  frequent  opportunity  to 
“listen  in”  on  the  doings  of  Congress  in  both 
branches. 

One  night  in  the  House,  sitting  as  a  committe  of 
the  whole,  for  debate  only,  a  section  of  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill  was  under  consideration.  Certain 
items  of  expense  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  was  questioned.  It  gave  a  long  list 
of  names  of  employees,  contractors,  etc.,  who  had 
received  various  sums  of  money  for  services  and 
materials  like  this: 


John  Smith  et  al.  For  labor .  $75.00 

Paul  Jones  et  al.  For  trucking .  100.00 

John  Doe  et  al.  For  Plants .  50.00 


and  so  on,  after  each  name  “et  al.”  A  new  member 
— call  him  Blake,  since  this  is  not  his  name — was 
participating  in  the  debate,  but  was  in  the  cloak¬ 
room  while  this  list  was  criticized. 
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Returning  to  his  seat,  a  neighbor  said,  “Blake,  you 
must  make  a  personal  explanation  here.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  you  have  missed  it  has  been  said  that 
Mr.  Et  Al,  who  has  been  getting  all  this  money, 
secured  a  position  in  the  agricultural  bureau  through 
your  influence.  It  will  cause  a  scandal  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.” 

Whereupon  Mr.  Blake  got  up  and  shouted,  “Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  It  has 
been  given  out  here  that  I  obtained  a  position  in  the 
bureau  of  agriculture  for  Mr.  Et  Al,  who  has  been 
receiving  all  this  money.  It  is  false.  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood  by  the  House  and  the  country 
that  I  do  not  know  this  man,  and  that  I  have  used 
my  influence  with  this  administration  for  no  one  but 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  brave  soldiers.” 


II 
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while  in  charge  of  the  several  branch  offices  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
the  capitol  at  Washington,  through  many  sessions  of 
Congress,  it  was  a  privilege  to  meet  members  of  both 
houses,  who  often  came  in  person  with  their  private 
telegrams.  Here  I  became  slightly  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Blaine.  It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  when,  on 
assuming  the  chair  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  March  4,  1869,  he  asked  me  to  join 
him  as  private  secretary.1  From  that  date  until 
May,  1889 — twenty  years — I  enjoyed  his  confi¬ 
dence,  his  friendship,  and,  I  should  add,  his  patience, 
and  the  most  delightful  association  with  the  family. 

Mrs.  Blaine  was  a  saint.  I  can  say  all  that  Gam¬ 
aliel  Bradford  has  written  of  her  and  more.  From 
my  own  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes  back,  I  attest 
the  following  tribute  taken  from  Edward  Stan- 
wood’s  “Life  of  James  G.  Blaine”:2 


1  At  this  time  there  was  no  direct  provision  for  a  secretary  to 
the  Speaker.  Later,  the  legislative  and  executive  appropriation  bills 
definitely  provided  for  the  Speaker’s  secretary  by  title. 

2  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company. 
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The  married  life  of  Mr.  Blaine,  which  was  terminated 
by  his  own  death,  was  one  of  uninterrupted  harmony  and 
delight.  No  man  ever  had  better  reason  than  he  to  enjoy 
his  own  family,  and  no  man  was  ever  happier  in  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  wife  and  children.  Mrs.  Blaine  was  a  woman 
of  brilliant  mind  and  of  keen  wit,  a  fitting  mate  for  her 
husband  in  mental  quality.  More  than  this,  she  was  able  to 
enter  to  the  fullest  extent  into  the  subjects  which  interested 
him.  Her  literary  tastes  were  in  strict  agreement  with  his. 
Together  they  read  and  enjoyed  the  works  of  the  great 
writers  of  fiction,  poetry  and  history.  She  not  only  sympa¬ 
thized  with  her  husband  in  politics,  and  shared  and  incited 
his  ambitions,  but  she  brought  so  good  a  judgment  to  the 
consideration  of  public  questions  that  Mr.  Blaine  habitually 
talked  over  political  questions  with  her  and  frequently  sought 
her  advice.  All  these  statements  are  true  of  her  from  the 
early  years  of  their  married  life. 

Beloved  “Aunt  Susan”  Stanwood  took  up  a  part 
of  the  household  duties  in  Augusta,  and  as  a  pastime 
made  apple-pies  that  Mr.  Blaine  called  the  best 
ever;  she  gave  the  timely  “word  of  warning”  when 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  needed  it  but 
didn’t  like  it  over-much.  When  papers  were  “lost” 
Mrs.  Blaine  was  the  angel  who  rushed  in  to  search 
where  the  secretary  feared  to  tread,  and  the  day  was 
saved — for  the  latter. 

There  was  no  friction,  no  false  note.  Naturally 
there  was  confusion  of  fun  and  frolic  all  over  the 
house  when  the  children  were  young,  but  there  was 
no  “den”  or  office  to  which  the  head  of  the  house 
could  flee  to  escape  this.  The  library,  so  called,  was 
but  another  play-room  for  the  little  folks,  however 
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busily  he  might  be  engaged.  A  tireless  worker,  he 
could  write  all  day,  stopping  only  for  meals,  ap¬ 
parently  with  less  fatigue  than  I  felt  in  making  a 
fair  copy  for  the  printer. 

Mr.  Blaine  very  rarely  dictated  his  early  work, 
preferring  rather  to  give  general  instructions  for  the 
daily  grist  of  letters,  and  to  make  a  rough  draft  of 
more  particular  matters;  but  for  the  second  volume 
of  his  “Twenty  Years  of  Congress”  an  expert  stenog¬ 
rapher  was  employed  and  the  typewriter  in  part 
usurped  the  pen.  Even  then  he  liked  best  his  own 
hand- wrought  manuscript  for  the  original  draft. 

He  dictated  so  seldom  that  I  lost  my  grip  on 
stenography  and  often  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  him.  Occasionally  in  the  summer  in  Augusta, 
on  a  plank  leaning  against  an  apple  tree  for  a  desk,  I 
took  down  a  long  letter  or  address  spoken  deliber¬ 
ately  while  he  paced  back  and  forth  under  the  trees. 
His  hours  for  working  were  all  hours  as  the  mood 
demanded. 

His  chief  exercise  was  walking.  A  signal  to  a 
companion  to  take  a  tramp  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  woods  in  Augusta  met  with  quick  re¬ 
sponse;  but  the  stoutest  companion  sometimes  came 
in  winded,  while  he  himself  was  only  refreshed.  We 
would  now  and  then  “pass”  a  pair  of  croquet  balls 
on  the  lawn.  I  never  knew  him  to  indulge  in  any 
exercise  more  vigorous  than  the  long  walks. 

If  trifles  sometimes  irritated  him,  the  larger  hap- 
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penings — failing  the  nomination,  failing  the  elec¬ 
tion,  business  reverses,  desertion  of  a  supposed 
friend,  etc. — were  accepted  with  absolute  equa¬ 
nimity. 

Occasionally  I  heard  whispered  complaint  that  the 
doors  were  too  often  closed  against  friends,  personal, 
business  and  political.  Truth  is  that  in  Washington 
during  all  the  years  of  my  service,  if  Mr.  Blaine  had 
been  accessible  to  a  very  small  minority  of  callers, 
his  hours  for  work  and  recreation  would  have  been 
whittled  to  the  vanishing  point.  Even  so,  if  I  were 
asked  how  and  when  he  found  time  for  reading,  how 
he  kept  in  touch  with  the  current  history-making 
events,  current  literature,  etc.,  my  answer  in  the 
slang  of  today  would  be  “Search  me.”  I  do  know, 
however,  that  the  contents  of  a  book  from  cover  to 
cover  would  be  absorbed  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

In  all  these  years,  one  of  my  difficult  tasks  came 
in  the  effort  to  respond  to  requests  for  autographs 
which  came  trickling  in  forever,  chiefly  from  young¬ 
sters  whom  I  did  not  like  to  disappoint;  neither  did 
Mr.  Blaine.  The  problem  was  to  catch  him  at  the 
psychological  moment.  Finding  a  few  cards  by  his 
dinner  plate,  he  would  smile  and  say,  “Bring  a  pen.” 
This  plan  was  abandoned  out  of  respect  for  the 
table  linen. 

In  despair,  I  said  jokingly  to  Mrs.  Blaine,  “I 
can  imitate  the  signature  so  closely  that  even  he 
could  not  tell  the  difference.” 
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“Don’t  do  it,”  she  said.  “It  would  not  be  fair. 
Have  the  real  or  nothing.” 

When  I  left  for  the  Liverpool  consulate,  to  which 
President  Harrison  on  Mr.  Blaine’s  recommendation 
promptly  and  cordially  appointed  me  in  May,  1889, 
there  was  a  long  list  of  waiting  autograph  hunters. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  with  which  he  united  soon  after 
settling  in  Augusta.  Mr.  Stanwood,  in  his  “Life  of 
James  G.  Blaine,”  states,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Blaine’s 
mother,  that  “all  her  children  were  brought  up  in 
the  Presbyterian  faith.”  His  attention  was  called 
to  this  error  and  a  correction  was  made  in  a  later 
edition.  The  fact  is  that  all  the  children  were 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith  with  the  exception 
of  James  and  one  brother. 

When,  for  political  ammunition,  Mr.  Blaine  was 
charged  with  having  been  born  and  bred  a  Catholic, 
and  challenged  to  come  out  in  the  open,  flat-footed, 
on  the  question  of  religion,  he  declared  that  he  would 
never  bring  the  subject  of  religion  into  politics,  nor 
would  he  ever  for  a  thousand  presidencies  utter  a 
disrespectful  word  of  his  mother’s  religion. 

The  mother  died  in  1871.  Years  after  her  death 
Mr.  Blaine  wrote  to  a  friend:  “It  seems  to  me  here 
and  now  that  I  would  give  worlds  could  I  have  had 
a  single  parting  word.  The  last  message  my  mother 
left  in  her  conscious  moments  was  to  me,  the  last 
word  she  ever  uttered  audibly  was  my  name,  after 
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her  intellect  was  clouded  with  the  shadow  of  the 
dark  valley.  She  was  the  most  loving,  devoted,  and 
affectionate  of  mothers,  and  my  love  for  her  was 
very  great.” 

Two  amusing  stories  have  been  handed  down 
through  the  generations. 

The  maternal  grandfather,  Neal  Gillespie,  and 
the  local  priest,  Father  Murphy,  were  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  Calling  one  evening  on  the  priest 
for  a  social  smoke,  he  saw  a  radiant  pate  near  a 
partly  closed  blind.  “Father  Murphy  is  out,”  said 
the  servant  at  the  door. 

“Ah,  gone  out,  has  he?  Give  my  compliments  to 
Father  Murphy  and  tell  him  the  next  time  he  goes 
out  to  take  his  damned  old  bald  head  with  him.” 

James  G.  Blaine’s  father,  as  a  candidate  for  a 
local  judicial  office,  was  objected  to  because,  hav¬ 
ing  a  Catholic  wife,  he  must  himself  be  a  Catholic. 
The  family  priest  entered  the  breach  in  this  fashion: 

“This  is  to  certify  that  Ephraim  L.  Blaine  is  not 
now  and  never  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  member  of  any  church.”  Which,  taken  as 
a  good  joke,  carried  him  handsomely  “over  the  top.” 

Mr.  Blaine  was  born  and  lived  the  first  years  of 
his  life  in  West  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  his 
father  having  moved  there  from  Carlisle  soon  after 
his  marriage.  He  was  graduated  from  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College  in  1847,  and  while  studying 
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there  he  made  his  home  with  a  relative,  Mr.  Hugh 
Ewing,  whose  daughter  Ellen  in  later  years  became 
the  wife  of  General  Sherman. 

In  1848,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Blaine  went 
to  a  military  institute  in  Kentucky  to  teach  Latin, 
Greek  and  elementary  geometry.  Here  he  met  and, 
in  1850,  married  Miss  Harriet  Stanwood,  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Maine,  who  was  a  teacher  in  a  young  ladies’ 
seminary  near-by. 

In  1852  we  find  him  studying  law  in  Philadelphia 
while  teaching  mathematics  and  the  higher  studies 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  there  in  the  summer  of  1853  that  the  whole 
direction  of  his  life  was  changed  by  the  death  of  his 
first  son,  Stanwood,  a  child  of  rare  promise  and 
beauty.  Mrs.  Blaine’s  mother  had  come  from  Au¬ 
gusta  to  help  nurse  the  little  boy,  and  she  in  turn 
succumbed  to  the  dread  scourge  of  dysentery  and 
died  only  a  week  after  her  grandson.  Mr.  Blaine, 
anxious  for  his  wife  in  her  overwhelming  grief, 
took  her  home  to  be  with  her  own  people.  And  so 
began  the  life  in  Maine. 

That  first  winter  in  Augusta  he  spent  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  State  House  reading  eight  hours  a  day 
while  he  waited  for  some  opening  to  present  itself. 
In  the  spring  he  had  a  chance  to  buy  a  half  share  in 
in  the  “Kennebec  Journal,”  and  his  wife’s  cousin, 
Mr.  William  Caldwell,  who  had  become  convinced 
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of  his  ability,  loaned  him  the  money  for  the  ven¬ 
ture.  The  loan  was  repaid  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Blaine  entered  enthusiastically  upon  his  life- 
work  in  these  most  congenial  surroundings,  happy  in 
his  family,  his  business  associates  and  his  neighbors, 
among  whom  he  quickly  became  a  favorite.  His 
second  son,  Walker  Blaine,  was  born  in  Augusta  that 
first  year. 

For  twenty-two  years,  until  his  entry  into  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield’s  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Blaine  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  com¬ 
mittee  of  Maine.  Not  a  political  “boss”  in  any 
sense  of  the  term — a  leader  whose  followers  were 
volunteers,  not  conscripts;  and  how  loyal  those  vol¬ 
unteers  were!  This  association  of  master  and  men 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns. 

As  chairman  he  took  practically  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  of  the  campaigns  in  the  State  (yearly  elec¬ 
tions  then)  even  to  the  minute  details.  He  dictated 
platforms,  wrote  circulars,  editorials,  and  even 
speeches  for  some  of  the  younger  stump  orators,  and 
on  one  occasion  at  least  wrote  the  inaugural  address 
for  the  governor-elect. 

His  public  career  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  his 
first  contest  for  a  nomination  came  in  a  national 
convention. 

He  was  four  times  elected  to  the  Maine  legisla- 
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ture,  twice  to  the  speakership  of  the  House  in  that 
body,  six  times  to  the  National  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  three  times  to  the  speakership  of  that 
body,  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  unanimously  elected  for  a  full  term, 
and  left  the  Senate  to  take  the  State  portfolio  in 
President  Garfield’s  administration. 

Let  Ex-Governor  Frederick  Robie,  of  Gorham, 
tell  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  service  in  the  Maine  House  of 
Representatives : 

“It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  associated 
in  the  Legislature  of  Maine  with  Mr.  Blaine  during 
three  of  the  most  important  years  in  the  history  of 
our  State,  commencing  in  the  year  1859.  .  .  .  He 
came  into  public  life  at  a  time  when  the  management 
of  the  finances  of  our  State  required  a  searching  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  ...  I 
recall  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  handled  the 
delicate  trust  committed  to  him,  his  searching  and 
uncompromising  efforts  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
State.  The  able  report  prepared  by  him  which  laid 
open  and  explained  an  unfortunate  misdirection  of 
public  confidence,  was  at  once  adopted;  the  credit 
of  the  State  was  saved  by  his  labor  and  by  the  action 
of  the  committee.  I  call  to  mind  his  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  the  great  railroad  interests  of  the  State,  then 
in  their  infancy,  but  since  developed  in  consequence 
of  methods  which  he  advocated.  I  recall  his  recom- 
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mendation  for  State  Prison  reform,  which  created 
a  new  departure  in  our  State  and  resulted  in  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  prison-work  and  discipline.  I 
cannot  for  want  of  space  recapitulate  the  numerous 
and  well-executed  plans  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
State  and  Nation  which  he  advocated  with  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  his  youthful  eloquence ;  but  he  thus  early  laid 
in  our  State  the  foundation  of  that  respect  and  re¬ 
gard  to  which  his  untiring  services  for  education, 
temperance,  law,  and  order,  and  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  entitle  him.  .  .  . 

“These  are  some  of  the  many  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  create  and  increase  the  warm  feeling 
of  attachment  and  State  pride  which  has  grown  into 
a  profound  veneration  among  the  Republican 


masses. 
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Member  of  Congress 

lY/fR.  BLAINE’S  seventeen  years  in  Congress 
began  with  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  in 
December,  1863,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age.  He  was  assigned  to  but  one  of  the  standing 
committees,  that  on  military  affairs.  A  select  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  “Assumption  of  the  War  Debts  of  the 
Loyal  States”  was  appointed  of  which  he  was  made 
chairman. 

Overlooking  the  conventions,  he  early  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  He  won  his 
spurs  in  a  tilt  with  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  acknowledged  leader,  in  fact  the  autocrat 
of  the  House,  on  the  “gold  bill” — a  bold  and  suc¬ 
cessful  defiance  of  the  leader  of  the  House  by  a 
member  in  his  first  term. 

On  April  21,  1864,  his  first  formal  speech  was 
delivered.  It  was  on  the  subject,  “Can  the  country 
sustain  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  pay  the  debt 
which  it  will  involve1?” 

He  advocated  the  assumption  by  the  National 
Government  of  all  the  debts  incurred  by  the  States 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  A  few  short  quota¬ 
tions  will  suffice  here : 
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“Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  of  most  engaging 
interest  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  is  whether  we  are  able  to  furnish  the  means  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  to  sustain  the  load  of  debt 
which  the  close  of  hostilities  will  leave  upon  us.  I 
propose  to  show  by  some  simple  facts  and  figures 
that  we  are  abundantly  equal  to  the  great  trial,  and 
that  in  bearing  it  we  are  assuming  far  less  responsi¬ 
bility  in  proportion  to  wealth,  population,  and  pros¬ 
pective  development,  than  has  been  successfully 
assumed  in  the  past  by  another  great  nation,  and 
even  by  ourselves  at  the  organization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Our  vast  expanse  of  territory  .  .  .  Our 
agricultural  resources  bounteous  beyond  estimate, 
our  facilities  for  commerce  and  exchange,  domestic 
and  foreign — who  shall  measure  them?  Our  oceans, 
our  vast  inland  seas,  our  marvelous  flow  of  navigable 
streams,  our  canals,  our  more  than  thirty  thousand 
miles  of  railroads.  .  .  .  Our  mines  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  and  iron  and  copper  and  lead  and  coal,  with 
their  untold  and  unimaginable  wealth,  spread  over 
millions  of  acres  of  territory,  in  the  valley,  on  the 
hill-side,  along  rivers,  yielding  already  a  rich  har¬ 
vest,  are  destined  yet  to  increase  a  thousandfold, 
until  their  everyday  treasures, 

familiar  grown, 

Shall  realize  Orient’s  fabled  wealth. 

“These  are  the  great  elements  of  material  prog- 
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ress,  and  they  comprehend  the  entire  circle  of  human 
enterprise — agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 
mining.  They  assure  to  us  an  increase  of  property 
and  population  that  will  surpass  the  most  sanguine 
deductions  of  our  census  tables,  framed  as  those 
tables  are  upon  the  ratios  and  relations  of  our  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  past.  They  give  into  our  hands,  under  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  power  to  command 
our  fate  as  a  nation.  They  hold  out  to  us  the  grand¬ 
est  future  reserved  for  any  people;  and  with  this 
promise  they  teach  us  the  lesson  of  patience,  and 
render  confidence  and  fortitude  a  duty.  With  such 
amplitude  and  affluence  of  resources,  and  with  such 
a  vast  stake  at  issue,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  our 
lineage  and  our  inheritance  if  we  for  one  moment 
distrusted  our  ability  to  maintain  ourselves  a  united 
people,  with  ‘one  country,  one  Constitution,  one 
destiny.’  ” 

In  the  next  Congress,  the  Thirty-ninth,  Mr. 
Blaine  crossed  swords  with  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New 
York,  in  a  heated  debate  on  a  certain  section  of  the 
army  bill.  Mr.  Conkling  objected  to  the  section, 
because  “it  created  an  unnecessary  office  for  an  un¬ 
deserving  public  servant,”  and  said,  “there  never 
has  been,  in  human  history,  a  greater  mockery  and 
a  greater  burlesque  than  the  conduct  of  this  bureau.” 
This  referred  to  General  James  B.  Fry,  Provost 
Marshal-General  of  the  army,  who,  he  intimated, 
had  wrongfully  used  the  funds  of  the  bureau. 
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Mr.  Blaine,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  mil¬ 
itary  affairs,  though  not  in  charge  of  the  bill,  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  floor  in  defense  of  General  Fry. 
Without  full  excerpts  from  the  lengthy  debate, 
which  took  parts  of  several  days,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  the  degree  of  provocation  which  aroused 
Mr.  Blaine’s  ire.  Even  the  entire  text  conveys  scant 
conception  of  Mr.  Conkling’s  almost  brutal  super¬ 
ciliousness  when  opposed  in  debate. 

Mr.  Blaine  said:  “Though  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  had  some  differences  with  General 
Fry,  yet  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that,  as  I  believe, 
there  is  not  in  the  American  army  a  more  honorable 
and  high-toned  officer  than  General  Fry.  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  very  creditable  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York  here  in 
this  place  to  traduce  General  Fry  as  a  military  offi¬ 
cer  when  he  has  no  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  do 
not  consider  such  a  proceeding  the  highest  specimen 
of  chivalry  that  could  be  exhibited. 

“All  I  have  to  say  is — and  in  this  I  believe  I  speak 
the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
House — that  James  B.  Fry  is  a  most  efficient  officer, 
whose  character  is  without  spot  or  blemish ;  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  stands  second  to  no  other  officer  in  the 
American  army.  And,  sir,  when  I  hear  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  rehearse  in  this  House,  as  an 
impeachment  of  General  Fry,  all  the  details  of  the 
recruiting  frauds  in  New  York,  which  General  Fry 
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used  his  best  energies  to  repress  with  iron  hand,  a 
sense  of  indignation  carries  me  beyond  my  personal 
strength  and  impels  me  to  denounce  such  a  course 
of  proceeding.” 

Mr.  Conkling  replied:  “If  General  Fry  is  reduced 
to  depending  for  vindication  upon  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  he  is  to  be  commiserated  certainly.  If 
I  have  fallen  to  the  necessity  of  taking  lessons  from 
that  gentleman  in  the  rules  of  propriety,  or  of  right 
or  wrong,  God  help  me.  I  say  to  him  further  that 
I  mean  to  take  no  advantage  such  as  he  attributes 
of  the  privileges  of  this  place  or  of  the  absence  of 
General  Fry.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  avow 
what  I  have  here  declared  anywhere.  I  have  stated 
facts  for  which  I  am  entirely  responsible,  not  only 
here,  but  elsewhere.  To  the  particular  individual  to 
whom  it  may  give  offense  I  will  answer  not  here 
but  elsewhere — anywhere  it  may  be  agreeable  to 
have  the  answer.  I  say  further  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  with  regard  to 
myself  personally,  and  my  quarrels  with  General 
Fry  and  their  results  is  false.” 

Mr.  Blaine  thereupon  stated  he  “could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  go  into  this  cheap  sort  of  stuff  about  answer¬ 
ing  ‘here  and  elsewhere,’  and  about  ‘personal  respon¬ 
sibility,’  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  .  When  I 
have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  epithet  of  ‘false’ 
upon  this  floor,  and  this  cheap  swagger  about  being 
responsible  ‘here  and  elsewhere,’  I  shall  have  very 
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little  faith  in  the  cause  which  I  stand  up  to  main¬ 
tain.” 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Blaine  discovered  that  Mr. 
Conkling  had  altered  his  remarks  for  the  official  rec¬ 
ord  and  he  again  took  the  floor  saying: 

“I  now  hold  the  report  of  his  remarks  in  my  hand, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  but  what  has  been  al¬ 
tered.  But  I  merely  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  one  point  where  the  gentleman  sought 
by  an  alteration  to  take  away  the  entire  point  of  my 
reply  to  him.  I  characterized  some  of  his  bravado 
as  cheap  swagger  when  he  talked  about  meeting  me 
‘here  and  elsewhere.’  The  gentleman  eliminates  that 
important  part  of  his  speech  and  inserts  these  words : 
‘I  have  stated  facts  for  which  I  am  willing  to  be  held 
responsible  at  all  times  and  places.’  Now  the  phrase 
‘here  and  elsewhere’  is  a  phrase  well  known  in  Con¬ 
gress — it  is  the  phrase  of  bullyism.  It  was  a  phrase 
upon  which  I  commented,  and  which  I  denounced, 
and  justly  denounced,  and  which  the  gentleman  had 
no  right  to  alter  at  the  Globe  office.” 

Mr.  Conkling  replied  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  significance  in  the  alterations,  that  Mr. 
Blaine’s  remarks  were  ‘frivolously  impertinent  and 
also  incorrect.  .  .  .  And  I  say  to  him  that  the  time 
will  be  far  hence  when  it  will  become  necessary  for 
him  to  dispense  to  me  any  information  or  instruc¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  those  rules  which  ought  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  conduct  of  gentlemen.”  And  later  in  the 
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course  of  the  debate  he  pronounced  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Blaine’s  “without  any  shadow  of  foundation  in 
truth.” 

Mr.  Blaine  offered  a  letter  from  General  Fry  in 
which,  among  other  reflections  on  Mr.  Conkling,  he 
said  that  while  he  was  receiving  his  salary  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  he  was  drawing  pay  as  special  Judge- 
Advocate.  This  “made  the  sparks  fly”  again.  Other 
members  then  interposed,  only  to  increase  Mr.  Conk- 
ling’s  discomfiture.  Passing  over  columns  of  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed,  we  come  to  the  “last  straw.” 

Mr.  Blaine  arose. 

The  Speaker — Does  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine? 

Mr.  Conkling — No,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  member  from  Maine,  not 
even  so  much  as  to  yield  him  the  floor.  If  the  mem¬ 
ber  from  Maine  had  the  least  idea  how  profoundly 
indifferent  I  am  to  his  opinion  upon  the  subject 
which  he  has  been  discussing,  or  upon  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  personal  to  me,  I  think  he  would  hardly  take  the 
trouble  to  rise  here  and  express  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Blaine,  after  driving  home  his  statements, 
opened  up  a  broadside  which  has  been  called  a  clas¬ 
sic  in  sarcasm :  “It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue 
this  controversy  further;  but  still  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  cannot  get  off  on  the  technicality 
which  he  has  suggested.  As  to  the  gentleman’s 
cruel  sarcasm,  I  hope  he  will  not  be  too  severe.  The 
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contempt  of  that  large-minded  gentleman  is  so  wilt¬ 
ing,  his  haughty  disdain,  his  grandiloquent  swell,  his 
majestic,  super-eminent,  overpowering,  turkey-gob¬ 
bler  strut,  has  been  so  crushing  to  myself  and  all  the 
members  of  this  House,  that  I  know  it  was  an  act 
of  the  greatest  temerity  for  me  to  venture  upon  a 
controversy  with  him.” 

Referring  to  a  newspaper  statement  that  the 
mantle  of  the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis  had  fallen 
upon  the  member  from  New  York,  he  continued: 
“The  gentleman  took  it  seriously,  and  it  has  given 
his  strut  additional  pomposity.  The  resemblance  is 
great,  it  is  striking !  Hyperion  to  a  satyr,  Thersites 
to  Hercules,  mud  to  marble,  dunghill  to  diamond,  a 
singed  cat  to  a  Bengal  tiger,  a  whining  puppy  to  a 
roaring  lion.  Shade  of  the  mighty  Davis,  forgive 
the  almost  profanation  of  that  jocose  satire!” 

This  entire  incident  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least.  Both  men  were  young,  in  their  early  thirties, 
and  it  is  not  going  far  afield  to  say  that  the  political 
career  of  both  men  was  seriously  affected  by  it,  for 
the  breach  thus  made  was  never  healed.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  if  they  could  ever  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  double  harness,  so  wide  apart  were  they 
in  nearly  every  personal  attribute.  But  running  tan¬ 
dem,  each  in  turn,  with  the  support  of  the  other, 
might  easily  have  had  the  Presidency. 

As  in  all  other  controversies  in  Congress  or  out, 
Mr.  Blaine  bore  no  malice,  nurtured  no  grudge. 
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Repeatedly,  after  this  episode,  mutual  friends  en¬ 
deavored  to  bring  the  two  men  together,  but  Mr. 
Conkling  hotly  refused  to  entertain  any  such  propo¬ 
sition.  Mr.  Blaine,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  a 
willingness  to  meet  Mr.  Conkling  half  way.  As  he 
had  furnished  ample  proof  of  his  contention,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
reconciliation.  To  one  who  reopened  the  question 
of  peace,  Mr.  Blaine  replied:  “If  you  will  assure 
me  of  Mr.  Conkling’s  acceptance,  I  will  without  any 
other  preliminary  invite  him  and  Mrs.  Conkling  to 
the  best  dinner  I  can  proffer,  to  the  best  company  I 
can  gather  in  Washington!” 

Again,  he  said  to  a  friend :  “I  would  far  rather  be 
Mr.  Conkling’s  friend  than  his  foe,  and  I  can  say 
with  entire  candor  that  I  never  felt  toward  him  any 
of  the  rancor  of  an  enemy.” 

When  both  men  were  in  the  Senate,  sitting  in  the 
same  row,  with  but  one  chair,  that  of  Senator  Ham¬ 
lin,  of  Maine,  between  them,  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
watch  for  a  word,  a  look  or  a  sign  of  recognition  by 
Senator  Conkling  of  the  presence  of  Senator  Blaine. 
Once  in  the  course  of  a  general  debate,  commenting 
on  a  statement  of  Mr.  Blaine,  instead  of  referring 
in  the  usual  manner  to  “a  remark  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,”  he  said,  “It  has  been  said  here,”  etc. 
This  is  the  nearest  he  ever  came  to  recognizing  Mr. 
Blaine’s  presence  in  the  Senate. 

In  his  “Twenty  Years  of  Congress,”  published  in 
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1884,  Mr.  Blaine,  referring  to  the  New  York  dele¬ 
gation  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  writes  this: 
“The  ablest  and  most  brilliant  man  of  the  delegation 
was  Roscoe  Conkling.  He  had  been  elected  to  the 
preceding  Congress  when  but  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  and  had  exhibited  a  readiness  and  eloquence  in 
debate  that  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank. 
His  command  of  language  was  remarkable.  In  afflu¬ 
ent  and  exuberant  diction  Mr.  Conkling  was  never 
surpassed  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  unless,  per¬ 
haps,  by  Rufus  Choate.5’ 

In  these  annals  of  Congress,  Mr.  Conkling  is  men¬ 
tioned  many  times  and  always  with  respectful  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  ability. 

His  biographer  tells  that  while  the  Republican 
national  convention  of  1888  was  assembling,  Mr. 
Conkling  favored  the  nomination  of  Grant  or  Blaine 
rather  than  a  “dark  horse.”  Another  good  authority 
states  that  Conkling  declared  that  he  would  far 
rather  have  Blaine  nominated  than  Garfield. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Blaine’s  friends  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  “If  you  cannot  be  nominated,  perhaps 
we  would  better  take  Conkling,”  he  replied,  “Yes, 
by  all  means  nominate  him  jf  you  think  best.  He 
can  carry  New  York.” 

The  strained  relations  between  Mr.  Blaine  and 
Mr.  Conkling  were  so  well  understood  that  it  rarely 
happened  that  they  were  asked  to  meet  at  the  same 
table.  But  on  one  occasion  Mrs.  Blaine  found  to 
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her  consternation  that  Mr.  Conkling  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  take  her  in  to  dinner.  In  talking  of  the 
occasion  afterwards  she  said  she  was  not  sure,  con¬ 
sidering  the  violence  of  Mr.  Conkling’s  resentment 
toward  her  husband,  whether  he  would  speak  to  her 
at  all,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  he  might  not 
speak  in  a  way  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for  her  to 
bear.  However,  there  was  nothing  to  do  about  it 
and  they  walked  to  the  dining-room  arm  in  arm  but 
in  silence,  and  Mrs.  Blaine,  still  hesitating  to  begin 
a  conversation  put  her  fan  on  the  table  and  drew 
off  her  gloves,  the  little  two-button  gloves  of  the 
’seventies.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Conkling  bent  for¬ 
ward  and  said,  “Mrs.  Blaine,  let  me  help  you.  I 
have  a  plan  of  my  own.”  Whereupon  with  great 
gravity  he  took  three  pins  out  of  the  lapel  of  his 
coat,  fastened  up  the  edge  of  the  tablecloth  into  a 
little  bag,  placed  the  gloves  and  fan  within,  and 
said  with  great  satisfaction,  “Now  they  won’t  be 
slipping  down  all  the  time.”  From  that  moment, 
their  talk  was  uninterrupted  during  the  entire  meal, 
and  Mrs.  Blaine  always  said  she  had  never  had  a 
more  agreeable  evening. 
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'T'HE  Forty-first  Congress  met  in  special  session  on 
March  4,  1869.  Mr.  Blaine’s  one  rival  for  the 
speakership  in  the  Republican  caucus  on  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  officers  of  the  House  was  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  withdrew  before  a  vote  was 
taken.  Mr.  Blaine’s  nomination  was  made  unani¬ 
mous  by  Mr.  Dawes’s  motion. 

For  the  nomination  by  the  party  caucuses  in  the 
Forty-second  and  Forty-third  Congresses  no  other 
name  was  presented. 

Speaker  Blaine  enforced  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  that  strict  impartiality  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Speaker  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  not  limited 
by  party  affiliation.  No  appeal  from  Speaker 
Blaine’s  ruling  was  ever  sustained  by  the  House. 

Making  up  the  long  list  of  standing  committees 
was  no  light  task  when  it  was  the  Speaker’s  pre¬ 
rogative  to  name  all  of  the  committees.  Now  all 
the  committees  of  the  House,  with  the  exception  of 
special  committees  and  conference  committees,  are 
elected  by  motion  or  resolution  from  the  floor. 
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Speaker  Blaine  devised  a  scheme  of  his  own  for 
the  performance  of  this  duty.  He  made  it  known 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  receive  suggestions 
from  members-elect,  from  their  friends  and  from 
others  who  knew  their  qualifications.  Then,  with 
the  entire  list  of  membership  against  a  group  of  col¬ 
umns  headed,  Former  Committee  Service,  if  any; 
Former  Public  Service;  Occupation;  Personal  Re¬ 
quest;  Recommended  for  What  Committee;  By 
Whom  Recommended,  he  would  have  excellent 
groundwork  from  which  to  fill  the  next  blank,  Com¬ 
mittee  Assignment. 

It  was  amusing  to  find  so  many  new  members  ap¬ 
pealing  for  appointment  to  the  most  important  posi¬ 
tions. 

Honorable  Michael  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  Demo¬ 
crat,  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  succeeded  to  the 
speakership.  He  was  so  pleased  with  this  method 
that  he  asked  me  to  remain  with  him  until  the  com¬ 
mittees  were  made  up. 

Years  afterward  in  one  of  the  periodic  discussions 
of  old  disproved  charges  it  was  said  that  Speaker 
Blaine  appointed  on  committees  members  who  could 
and  would  influence  legislation  to  favor  his  financial 
interests,  but  no  specific  case  was  cited  and  no  such 
charge  was  ever  made  while  he  was  Speaker,  and, 
further,  no  measure  was  before  Congress  during  his 
speakership  the  passage  of  which  would  affect  his 
personal  interest. 
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Mr.  Blaine’s  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  was 
never  more  strikingly  demonstrated  than  by  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  benefit  by  the  “salary  grab”  bill  which  gave 
every  Senator  and  member  of  the  House  a  good  ripe 
“melon.” 

Near  the  close  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  a  bill 
was  pending  in  the  House  providing  for  increased 
salaries  of  the  President,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  members  of  the  President’s  cabinet,  to 
take  effect  after  March  4,  1873,  and  an  increase  to 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives,  and  to  ten  thousand  for 
the  speaker,  to  date  from  the  fourth  of  March,  1871. 
This  retroactivity  gave  each  beneficiary  who  had  al¬ 
ready  served  two  years  on  the  old  salary  a  bonus  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  If  the  increased  salary  of  the 
speaker  were  to  run  back  for  two  years  he  would 
have  received  greater  pay  than  the  vice-president  and 
the  cabinet. 

Asking  unanimous  consent  to  offer  an  amendment 
which,  he  said,  “will  affect  whoever  shall  be  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  hereafter,  and  does 
not  affect  the  speaker  of  this  House,  but  leaves  him 
upon  the  same  plane  with  the  vice-president  and 
cabinet  officers,”  with  a  deaf  ear  to  objections,  he 
quietly  wrote  into  the  text  of  the  bill  the  word 
“hereafter”  following  the  words  “the  speaker  shall 
receive,”  and  declared  the  amendment  adopted. 
The  bill  passed  both  houses  so  amended.  From  the 
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largest  city  to  the  remotest  hamlet  a  howl  went  up 
against  this  back  pay,  and  the  recipients  made  fran¬ 
tic  haste  to  return  it  to  the  Treasury. 

A  week  before  the  close  of  the  Forty-third  Con¬ 
gress,  and  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  service  as  speaker,  oc¬ 
curred  a  sharp  contest  over  a  bill  to  regulate  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  South,  called  the  “force  bill.”  The 
House  was  in  continuous  session  for  twenty  hours, 
from  7.30  p.m.  on  one  day  until  4  p.m.  the  next 
day.  The  speaker  left  the  chair  only  during  a  roll- 
call — such  refreshments  as  he  needed  were  brought 
to  him.  With  the  most  exasperating  maneuvering 
of  parliamentary  tacticians  on  the  floor  he  remained 
composed,  unvexed,  absolutely  impartial  in  his  rul¬ 
ings. 

Of  this  session  “The  New  York  Tribune”  wrote: 
“Never  during  his  whole  service  as  speaker  of  the 
House  has  Mr.  Blaine  displayed  to  better  advantage 
his  exceptional  ability  as  a  parliamentarian  and  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  or  his  power  to  dispose  instantly  of 
the  most  perplexing  questions.  His  rulings  invari¬ 
ably  were  approved  by  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
if  the  Democrats  appealed  from  them,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  purpose  of  delay  and  not  because  of 
any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  decisions.” 

And  “The  Boston  Advertiser”  said:  “Notwith¬ 
standing  the  persuasion,  blustering  and  covert 
threats,  Speaker  Blaine  discharged  his  duty  with  a 
consistency  and  impartiality  for  which  the  Republi- 
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cans  in  the  House  may  find  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves.” 

On  March  4,  1875,  at  the  closing  hour  of  the 
Forty-third  Congress,  Mr.  Blaine  addressed  the 
House  for  the  last  time  as  speaker.  He  said: 

“Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  I 
close  with  this  hour  a  six  years’  service  as  speaker  of 
this  House — a  period  surpassed  in  length  by  but  two 
of  my  predecessors,  and  equaled  by  only  two  others. 
The  rapid  mutations  of  personal  and  political  for¬ 
tunes  in  this  country  have  limited  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  occupied  this  chair  to  shorter 
terms  of  office.  It  would  be  the  gravest  insensibility 
to  the  honors  and  responsibilities  of  life,  not  to  be 
deeply  touched  by  so  signal  a  mark  of  public  esteem 
as  that  which  I  have  thrice  received  at  the  hands  of 
my  political  associates.  I  desire  in  this  last  moment 
to  renew  to  them,  one  and  all,  my  thanks  and  my 
gratitude. 

“To  those  from  whom  I  differ  in  my  party  rela¬ 
tions — the  minority  of  this  House — I  tender  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  generous  courtesy  with 
which  they  have  treated  me.  By  one  of  those  sud¬ 
den  and  decisive  changes  which  distinguish  popular 
institutions,  and  which  conspicuously  mark  a  free 
people,  that  minority  is  transformed  in  the  ensuing 
Congress  to  the  governing  power  of  the  House. 
However  it  might  possibly  have  been  under  other 
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circumstances,  that  event  renders  these  words  my 
farewell  to  the  chair. 

“The  speakership  of  the  American  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  is  a  post  of  honor,  of  dignity,  of  power, 
of  responsibility.  Its  duties  are  at  once  complex  and 
continuous;  they  are  both  onerous  and  delicate;  they 
are  performed  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  under  the 
eye  of  the  whole  people,  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
closest  observation,  and  always  attended  with  the 
sharpest  criticism.  I  think  no  other  official  is  held 
to  such  instant  and  such  rigid  accountability.  Par¬ 
liamentary  rulings  in  their  very  nature  are  peremp¬ 
tory,  almost  absolute  in  authority  and  instantaneous 
in  effect.  They  cannot  always  be  enforced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  win  applause  or  secure  popularity;  but 
I  am  sure  that  no  man  of  any  party  who  is  worthy 
to  fill  this  chair  will  ever  see  a  dividing  line  between 
duty  and  policy. 

“Thanking  you  once  more,  and  thanking  you 
most  cordially  for  the  honorable  testimonial  you 
have  placed  on  record  to  my  credit,  I  perform  my 
only  remaining  duty  in  declaring  that  the  Forty- 
third  Congress  has  reached  its  constitutional  limit, 
and  that  the  House  of  Representatives  stands  ad¬ 
journed  without  day.” 

In  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  as  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  in  a  heated  debate  over  a  general  am¬ 
nesty  bill,  Mr.  Blaine  offered  an  amendment  except- 
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ing  Jefferson  Davis  from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

I  quote  from  his  argument  as  officially  reported: 

“Mr.  Speaker :  This  is  not  a  proposition  to  punish 
Jefferson  Davis.  Nobody  is  attempting  that.  I 
thought  the  indictment  of  Mr.  Davis  at  Richmond, 
under  the  administration  of  President  Johnson,  was 
not  justifiable,  for  he  was  indicted  only  for  that  of 
which  he  was  guilty  in  common  with  all  others  who 
went  into  the  Confederate  revolt.  But  here  and  now 
I  express  my  firm  conviction  that  there  is  not  a 
government,  not  a  civilized  government  on  the  face 
of  the  globe — I  am  very  sure  there  is  not  a  Euro¬ 
pean  government — that  would  not  have  arrested  Mr. 
Davis  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  when  they  had 
him  in  their  power  would  not  have  tried  him  for 
maltreatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war  but  would  have 
shot  him  within  thirty  days.  France,  Russia,  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  Austria,  any  one  of  them  would 
have  done  it.  The  poor  victim  Wirz  deserved  his 
death  for  brutal  treatment  and  murder  of  many  vic¬ 
tims,  but  it  was  weak  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
government  to  allow  Jefferson  Davis  to  go  at  large 
and  to  hang  Wirz.  Wirz  was  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  mere  subordinate,  acting  under  orders,  and 
there  was  no  special  reason  for  singling  him  out  for 
death.  I  do  not  say  he  did  not  deserve  it.  He  de¬ 
served  no  mercy,  but,  as  I  have  often  said,  his  exe¬ 
cution  seemed  like  passing  over  the  president,  super- 
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intendent,  and  board  of  directors  in  the  case  of  a 
great  railway  accident  and  hanging  the  brakeman  of 
the  rear  car. 

“I  repeat,  there  is  no  proposition  here  to  punish 
Jefferson  Davis.  Nobody  is  seeking  to  do  that.  The 
time  has  gone  by.  The  statute  of  limitations,  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity,  supervene  for  his 
benefit.  But  what  you  ask  us  to  do  is  to  declare  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  Congress 
that  we  consider  Mr.  Davis  worthy  to  fill  the  highest 
offices  in  the  United  States,  if  he  can  find  a  constitu¬ 
ency  to  indorse  him.  He  is  already  a  voter;  he  is  at 
liberty  to  engage  in  any  calling;  he  can  buy  and  he 
can  sell;  he  can  go  and  he  can  come.  He  is  as  free 
as  any  man  in  the  United  States.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  pending  bill,  for  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  stands  sponsor,  that  Mr.  Davis, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  and  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  House,  shall  be  declared  eligible  and 
worthy  to  fill  any  office  under  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  including  the  chief  magistracy 
thereof.  For  one,  upon  full  deliberation,  I  refuse 
my  assent  to  that  proposition.  .  .  . 

“It  is  often  said  that  cwe  shall  lift  Mr.  Davis 
again  into  great  prominence  by  refusing  him  am¬ 
nesty.’  That  is  not  for  me  to  consider.  I  only  see 
before  me,  when  his  name  is  presented,  a  man  who, 
by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  by  a  nod  of  his  head,  could 
have  put  an  end  to  the  atrocious  cruelties  at  Ander- 
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sonville.  Some  of  us  had  kinsmen  there;  most  of 
us  had  friends  there,  all  of  us  had  countrymen  there. 
In  the  name  of  those  kinsmen,  friends,  and  country¬ 
men  I  protest,  and  shall  with  my  vote  protest  against 
calling  back  and  crowning  with  the  honors  of  full 
American  citizenship  the  man  who  organized  that 
murder.” 

Under  the  pressure  of  “the  previous  question”  a 
vote  was  ordered  on  the  bill  itself  without  Mr. 
Blaine’s  proposed  amendment.  Two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  being  necessary  to  pass 
the  bill,  it  was  defeated.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  members  voted  in  favor  of  its  passage,  and 
ninety-seven  members  voted  against  its  passage. 

In  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  “give  and  take”  had 
been  exceptionally  acrimonious.  Yet,  as  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  from  the  capitol  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  session, 
passing  two  of  the  most  prominent  southern  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  virulently  opposed  the  amendment.  I 
heard  one  of  them  say:  “Now  there’s  Blaine.  Damn 
him!  But  I  do  love  him.” 


V 


The  State  Steal 

IN  the  annual  gubernatorial  election  in  Maine  in 
1878  a  third  party,  composed  chiefly  of  “soft 
money,”  “greenback”  or  “fiat  money”  Republicans, 
accomplished  the  defeat  of  the  regular  “hard 
money,”  “honest  money”  Republicans,  a  majority 
of  all  votes  cast  being  required  then  to  elect  a  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  fusion  of  “softs”  with  Democrats  won 
a  majority  of  the  legislature,  which,  when  the  people 
fail  to  elect,  must  choose  a  governor.  Thus  the  fu- 
sionists  held  complete  control  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  for  that  year. 

The  next  year,  1879,  the  Republicans  elected  a 
substantial  majority  to  both  houses  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  but  the  opposition  forced  the  election  of  gov¬ 
ernor  upon  the  legislature  as  before.  The  election 
was  held  in  September.  Unofficial  returns  from  all 
over  the  State  showed  unquestionably  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  had  come  into  their  own  by  reclaiming  the 
legislature,  which,  since  neither  of  the  three  candi¬ 
dates  for  governor  had  a  majority  of  the  votes, 
would  elect  a  Republican  governor. 
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In  the  popular  vote  for  governor,  the  Republican 
candidate  received  forty-six  thousand  more  votes 
than  the  Democratic  candidate  and  twenty-one 
thousand  more  than  the  “greenback”  candidate. 
These  figures  are  official. 

Now,  some  weeks  later,  amid  the  rejoicing  of 
“honest  money”  voters  at  the  defeat  of  dishon¬ 
est  money,  came  rumors  that  the  official  count  gave 
the  legislature  to  the  fusionists.  This  created  a 
furore  all  over  the  State.  The  fusionist  governor 
and  council  were  in  absolute  control  of  the  State 
House  and  of  the  official  certificates  of  election  of 
members  of  the  legislature,  of  which  they  alone  were 
auditors  and  judges.  By  juggling  these  certificates, 
“finding”  errors  and  altering  names,  they  “counted 
out”  thirty-seven  members  of  the  legislature  who 
were  fairly  and  indisputably  elected.  When  actual 
errors  appeared  in  certificates  of  fusionists  they  were 
sent  back  to  town  clerks  for  correction.  Not  so  with 
errors  in  certificates  of  Republicans !  No  Republican 
was  permitted  to  see  the  returns.  In  this  way  four 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  State  were  counted  out — 
left  without  a  representative.  It  was  found  later  in 
the  final  analysis  that  some  of  the  alterations  of 
names  were  so  bunglingly  executed  that  a  child 
could  detect  them. 

Republicans,  determined  that  this  colossal  fraud 
should  be  exposed,  were  ready  to  resort  to  force  if 
necessary.  Mr.  Blaine,  coming  home  from  Wash- 
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ington  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  counseled  “no 
violence.”  If  war  were  inevitable,  the  other  side 
must  declare  it. 

In  brief,  by  law  the  legislature  assembles  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January.  As  this  time  ap¬ 
proached,  the  State  House  was  made  ready  to  resist 
a  siege.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  brought  from 
state  arsenals,  armed  men  were  quartered  and  fed 
in  the  capitol  building. 

To  the  Blaine  mansion  in  the  shadow  of  the  cap¬ 
itol,  only  a  narrow  street  separating  the  grounds, 
flocked  “grim-visaged”  men  from  many  surrounding 
towns  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  body-guard  in  case  of 
need. 

The  excitement  for  weeks  was  intense.  Every¬ 
body  thought  there  would  be  fighting.  Mr.  Blaine 
was  repeatedly  warned  of  danger  from  shots  from 
the  dome  of  the  capitol  aimed  at  him  as  the  leader 
in  exposing  the  frauds,  but  he  paid  no  heed;  he 
would  not  be  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  went 
and  came  as  usual.  Years  later  a  fusionist  made  it 
known  that  once  at  least  a  rifleman  in  the  cupola  of 
the  State  House,  seeing  Mr.  Blaine  walking  on  his 
lawn  but  a  few  hundred  feet  away,  raised  his  gun 
and  took  aim  with  murderous  intent,  but  was 
stopped  by  a  fellow-watchman. 

Finally,  the  Republicans  managed  to  have  the  dis¬ 
puted  points  submitted  to  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
whose  unanimous  opinion  seated  the  Republicans 
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who  held  certificates  and  those  who  had  been  counted 
out. 

Senator  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  referring  in 
a  speech  to  this  disgraceful  episode,  said :  “The  eyes 
of  the  whole  nation  were  on  her,  and  intense  anxiety 
filled  every  American  heart  lest  the  grand  old  ship, 
the  ‘State  of  Maine,’  might  go  down  beneath  the 
waves  forever,  carrying  her  precious  freight  with  her. 
But  there  was  a  man  at  the  helm — calm,  deliberate, 
commanding,  sagacious,  he  made  even  the  foolish 
man  wise;  courageous,  he  inspired  the  timid  with 
courage;  hopeful,  he  gave  heart  to  the  dismayed, 
and  he  brought  that  good  old  ship  safely  into  har¬ 
bor,  into  safety;  and  she  floats  today  greater, 
stronger  for  her  baptism  of  danger.  The  man  was 
heroic,  and  his  name  is  James  G.  Blaine.” 

In  the  campaign  just  cited  Mr.  Blaine,  of  course, 
led  the  “honest  money”  forces,  while  Solon  Chase, 
owner  and  editor  of  “Chase’s  Chronicle,”  a  weekly 
newspaper,  was  the  greenback  leader,  but  he  was 
never  suspected  of  knowing  anything  about  the 
frauds.  Great  broadsides  of  red-hot  argument 
flooded  the  State,  but  Solon  could  never  be  induced 
to  say  or  write  an  unkind  word  about  his  chief 
opponent. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  can  be  read  in  the 
following  story  which  he  himself  told:  “My  Jed, 
the  youngest  lieutenant  in  the  Thirty-second  Maine, 
was  terribly  wounded  in  front  of  Petersburg  and  was 
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taken  to  City  Point  hospital.  Word  came  to  me 
that  unless  he  could  get  home  he  would  surely  die. 
I  scraped  together  what  money  I  could  and  hastened 
to  Washington.  The  military  authorities  refused 
to  let  my  son  be  removed. 

“In  despair  it  occurred  to  me  to  seek  Congress¬ 
man  Blaine.  On  hearing  my  story  he  said,  ‘Your 
boy  shall  go  home.  If  going  to  his  Maine  home 
is  likely  to  save  his  life,  depend  upon  it  he  shall  go. 
The  invalid  train  for  the  east  leaves  at  nine  o’clock 
tomorrow  forenoon.  Be  there  in  ample  season  to 
join  your  son  when  the  ambulance  delivers  him  at 
the  station.’  I  was  there  when  the  ambulance  ar¬ 
rived,  and  then  to  my  astonishment  came  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  was  anxious  to  see  that  Secretary  Stan¬ 
ton’s  order  had  been  carried  out. 

“I  was  a  poor  man,  then  unknown  outside  of  my 
immediate  section  and  not  even  a  resident  of  his  con¬ 
gressional  district,  and  his  solicitude  in  my  behalf 
touched  me.  They  were  about  taking  my  boy  out 
of  the  ambulance,  when  a  massive  young  officer 
haughtily  ordered  the  invalid  taken  back  to  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

“Mr.  Blaine  interfered:  ‘This  man  shall  not  go 
back  a  single  inch,  but  he  shall  be  put  aboard  that 
train.’  ‘Who  in  hell  are  you,  sir,  to  interfere  with 
my  authority?’  ‘I’m  from  Augusta,  Maine,  you 
young  upstart,  and  my  name  is  Blaine.’  The  officer 
wilted  like  a  whipped  cur  and  without  a  word  dis- 
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appeared  in  the  crowd.  Mr.  Blaine,  bidding  us 
good-by  with  good  wishes,  asked  how  I  was  off  as  to 
money. 

“Not  thinking  what  his  motive  might  be,  I  an¬ 
swered  that  I  was  pretty  nearly  drained.  He  grasped 
my  hand  and  left  in  it  a  roll  of  bank  bills.  Before 
I  could  recover  from  my  surprise  he  was  gone.  My 
boy  got  well  and  is  alive  today,  thanks  to  James  G. 
Blaine.  Yes,  my  wife  and  Jed  and  I  will  bless  that 
noble  man  as  long  as  we  live.” 

Before  entering  Congress,  Mr.  Blaine  had  acted 
as  an  agent  for  the  State  in  Washington  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  Maine  soldiers  passing  through 
and  quartered  there.  The  story  told  above  shows 
that  this  service  was  continued  after  entering  Con¬ 
gress. 

General  Sherman  in  “The  North  American  Re¬ 
view”  gave  another  illustration  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  read¬ 
iness  to  help  those  in  distress: 

“I  was  seated  in  my  office  at  the  old  War  De¬ 
partment,  now  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  better 
one,  when  my  orderly  produced  the  card  of  ‘Mrs. 
Wood,’  widow  of  the  late  Assistant  Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral,  U.S.A.  Of  course  I  instructed  him  to  show 
the  lady  in.  She  was  deeply  veiled,  and  without 
unveiling  handed  me  a  letter  in  the  familiar  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  venerable  Gen.  David  Hunter,  asking 
me  to  befriend  ‘the  bearer.’  Casting  my  eyes  over  it 
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I  exclaimed,  ‘What!  are  you  the  widow  of  my  old 
Surgeon-General  Wood  and  the  daughter  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor’ — ‘Yes,’  she  answered,  raised  her 
veil,  and  revealed  her  features,  those  of  an  old  lady, 
but  beyond  question  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor.  ‘Dear  Mrs.  Wood,  what  does  this  mean? 
What  can  I  do  for  you?’  She  replied,  ‘I  do  not 
know,  but  General  Hunter,  our  steadfast  friend,  has 
sent  me  to  you,’  and  she  went  on  to  explain :  ‘When 
my  husband  died  in  1869  I  supposed  I  had  estate 
enough  to  satisfy  my  moderate  wants.  I  went  to 
Louisiana,  took  possession  of  the  old  sugar  planta¬ 
tion,  collected  a  few  of  the  old  slaves  with  promises 
of  wages  or  shares,  tried  to  make  a  living,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  out  of  joint.  I  then  tried  a  lease  with 
no  better  success.  Now  my  daughter  writes  me  from 
Austria  that  she  is  very  sick,  and  begs  me  to  come  to 
her.  General  Sherman,  I  must  go  to  my  daughter, 
and  I  have  not  a  cent.  My  old  friends  are  all  dead, 
and  I  know  not  what  to  do.’ 

“I  naturally  inquired  how  much  money  was  nec¬ 
essary.  She  said  a  thousand  dollars.  I  had  not  the 
money.  General  Hunter  had  not  the  money.  ‘How 
about  your  pension?’ — ‘When  my  husband  died 
after  forty-four  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  Flor¬ 
ida  war,  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  great  civil  war, 
I  thought  I  could  take  care  of  myself,  and  never 
asked  for  a  pension,  but  now  my  child  calls  to  me 
from  abroad.’ — ‘Mrs.  Wood,  I  am  sure  we  can  easily 
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make  up  a  case  under  the  General  Pension  Law, 
which  will  give  you  $30  a  month,  but  it  can  only 
date  from  the  time  of  your  formal  application.’ — 
‘What  good  will  that  do  me?’  she  exclaimed,  ‘my 
daughter  is  calling  for  me  now!  My  passage  across 
the  ocean  will  cost  $120,  and  the  incidental  expenses 
afterward  will  run  up  to  a  full  thousand.’  After  a 
few  moments’  thought,  I  said,  ‘Mrs.  Wood,  we  must 
get  a  special  bill,  putting  your  name  on  the  same 
list  with  that  of  Mrs.  General  Worth,  Mrs.  General 
Sumner,  and  others,  and  have  this  special  pension 
to  date  back  to  your  husband’s  death,  viz.,  March 
28,  1869.  This  will  require  an  Act  of  Congress. 
What  member  of  that  body  do  you  know  from 
Louisiana?’ — ‘Alas,  none.’ — ‘What  member  from 
Kentucky?’ — ‘Not  one.’ — ‘Do  you  know  anybody  in 
Congress?’ — ‘Not  a  single  member.’ — ‘Don’t  you 
know  Mr.  Blaine?  He  is  Speaker  of  the  House,  a 
fellow  of  infinite  wit  and  of  unbounded  generosity?’ 
No,  she  had  never  met  Mr.  Blaine.  ‘Now,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Wood,  can  you  meet  me  this  afternoon  at  the 
Speaker’s  room,  say  at  four  P.M.,  punctually?’ — ‘I 
will  do  anything,’  she  answered,  ‘that  you  advise.’ 
— ‘Then  meet  me  at  the  Speaker’s  room,  south  wing 
of  the  Capitol,  at  four  o’clock  this  evening.’  Of 
course  she  did. 

“I  was  there  ahead  of  time,  sent  my  card  to  Mr. 
Speaker  Blaine,  who  was  in  his  chair  presiding  over 
a  noisy  House,  but  who,  as  always,  responded 
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quickly  to  my  call.  In  a  few  words  I  explained  the 
whole  case,  and  we  went  together  to  the  Speaker’s 
room  across  the  hall,  behind  the  ‘chair,’  where  sat 
the  lady,  closely  veiled.  No  courtier  since  the  days 
of  Charlemagne  ever  approached  a  lady  with  more 
delicacy  and  grace  than  did  Mr.  Speaker  Blaine  the 
afflicted  woman.  After  a  few  words  of  inquiry  and 
explanation,  Blaine  continued:  ‘Your  father  was 
the  first  man  I  ever  shouted  for  as  President,  and 
for  you,  his  daughter,  I  will  do  all  a  man  can  in  this 
complicated  Government.  I  will  make  your  case 
my  own.  Don’t  leave  this  city  till  you  hear  from 
me.’  Finding  I  had  touched  the  proper  chord  of  his 
generous  nature,  I  advised  Mrs.  Wood  to  return  to 
General  Hunter’s  and  await  the  result.  Blaine  es¬ 
corted  her  to  the  stairway  with  many  friendly  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  returned  to  the  Speaker’s  chair. 

“I  did  not  remain,  but  learned  from  a  friend  af¬ 
terwards  the  sequel.  Blaine  sat  in  his  chair  about  an 
hour,  giving  attention  to  the  business  of  the  House, 
occasionally  scribbling  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  when 
a  lull  occurred  he  called  some  member  to  take  his 
place,  and  walked  straight  to  Mr.  Holman,  the  ‘Uni¬ 
versal  Objector,’  saying:  ‘Holman,  I  have  a  little 
matter  of  great  interest  which  I  want  to  rush 
through;  please  don’t  “object”  ’ — ‘What  is  it?’ — ‘A 
special  pension  for  the  widow  of  Surgeon  Wood, 
the  daughter  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.’ — ‘Is  it  all 
right?’ — ‘Of  course  it  is  all  right,  and  every  Ameri- 
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can  should  blush  that  this  thing  could  be.’' — ‘Well,’ 
said  Holman,  ‘go  ahead;  I  will  be  out  of  the  way, 
in  the  cloak-room.’  Watching  his  opportunity, 
James  G.  Blaine,  as  a  member  of  Congress  for 
Maine,  got  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  acting  Speaker, 
made  one  of  his  most  eloquent  and  beautiful 
speeches,  introduced  his  little  bill  for  the  pension 
of  Mrs.  Wood  for  $50  a  month,  to  date  back  to  the 
time  of  Surgeon  Wood’s  death  (about  four  years), 
which  would  give  her  about  $2,400  arrears  and  $600 
a  year  for  life.  It  was  rushed  through  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  Blaine  followed  it  through 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  President,  where  it  became 
a  law,  and  this  most  deserving  lady  was  enabled  to 
go  to  Austria  to  be  with  her  daughter  in  her  illness.  I 
understand  that  both  are  now  dead,  and  that  the 
overflowing  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  taxed  by  this  pension,  but  I  must  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  memory  of  this  pure  act  of  unrecorded 
benevolence.” 

Mr.  Blaine’s  speech,  to  which  General  Sherman 
referred,  was  brief :  “A  few  moments  since  I  had 
an  interview  in  my  parlor  which  deeply  touched  me. 
It  was  with  the  widow  of  the  late  Robert  C.  Wood, 
late  Assistant  Surgeon  General  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Major-General  Zachary  Taylor,  President  of 
the  United  States.  She  presented  a  petition,  which 
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I  will  not  have  even  read  or  placed  on  the  files  of 
the  House,  because  it  discloses  a  fact  which  ought 
not  to  exist — that  the  daughter  of  Zachary  Taylor 
needs  aid  in  any  form.  I  ventured  to  assure  her 
when  she  put  her  petition  in  my  hands,  and  asked 
me  to  take  charge  of  it,  that  I  did  not  believe  there 
would  be  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  upon  a  proposition  to  grant  her  a  pen¬ 
sion  suitable  to  her  rank,  and  to  the  memory  of  her 
great  and  honored  father.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  introduce  for  consideration  at  this  time  a  bill  for 
her  relief.” 


VI 

The  Mulligan  Letters 

1 

%  \  • 

IN„  1876,  on  the  eve  of  the  national  convention, 
Republican  sentiment  all  over  the  country  was  un¬ 
mistakably  for  Blaine  as  the  Presidential  candidate. 
The  persecutors  who  had  labored  in  vain  to  impeach 
him  in  connection  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  scandals,  now,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  a  meeting  of  the  convention,  launched 
another  attack  equally  venomous — the  object 
equally  apparent,  to  “strike  down  a  brilliant  man 
whose  genius  gave  him  almost  incredible  prom¬ 
inence”  and  to  prevent  his  nomination  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency.  This  attack  was  based  on  alleged  transac¬ 
tions  with  the  promoters  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  Company.  It  was  bruited  abroad 
that  incriminating  letters  had  been  found  which,  if 
produced,  would  connect  him  with  corrupt  legisla¬ 
tion  favoring  this  road,  etc.  These  letters  came  to 
be  known  as  the  “Mulligan  Letters,”  though  they 
were  not  Mulligan’s.  He  had  stolen  them  from  his 
employer,  Warren  Fisher,  Jr.,  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  road  with  whom  Mr.  Blaine  had  had  business 
dealings  for  some  years. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  ordered  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

James  Mulligan,  years  before,  was  employed  by 
Mrs.  Blaine’s  brother,  Jacob  Stan  wood,  merchant,  of 
Boston,  as  confidential  clerk.  Besides  a  salary,  he 
had  acquired  an  interest  in  the  business.  When  the 
day  of  reckoning  came,  he  claimed  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Stanwood  disputed  this.  By  mutual 
consent,  Blaine  was  asked  to  go  over  the  accounts 
and  it  was  agreed  that  his  finding  should  be  accepted 
by  both  parties.  The  records  showed  that  Mulli¬ 
gan’s  claim  was  too  large  by  far,  and  he  then  and 
there  declared  war  on  the  arbitrator.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  a  clerk  for  Fisher.  He  took  possession  of  such 
of  Blaine’s  letters  to  Fisher  as  he  thought  could  be 
made  to  appear  damaging  to  Mr.  Blaine.  The 
approaching  national  convention  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  wreaking  his  vengeance.  He  made  a 
memorandum  giving  his  own  distorted  version  of 
the  contents  of  each  letter.  He  intended  to  give  the 
committee  only  this  memorandum  which  gave  a 
false  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  letters. 

On  the  day  before  Mulligan  was  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  Mr.  Blaine  went  to  see  him  at  the 
Riggs  House.  He  claimed  that  the  letters  were  not 
rightfully  in  Mulligan’s  possession,  that  only  Fisher 
and  himself  had  any  right  to  them.  He  asked  Mul¬ 
ligan  to  give  them  to  Fisher  and  Fisher  made  the 
same  request.  Mulligan  let  Mr.  Blaine  take  the 
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letters  for  examination,  but  would  not  give  them  up 
to  anybody.  Then  Mr.  Blaine  quietly  put  the  pack¬ 
age  into  his  pocket  and  walked  out.  After  he  left 
the  room  he  heard  Mulligan  shouting  to  Fisher: 
“Holy  Moses!  He’s  got  me  memorandy,  too.” 

The  next  day  the  committee  called  for  the  letters, 
but  Mr.  Blaine  took  his  own  time.  He  consulted 
the  highest  legal  talent  available,  and  was  advised 
to  resist  to  the  last  extremity  any  demand  for  their 
surrender;  not  that  they  were  in  any  sense  incrimi¬ 
nating,  but  because  they  had  no  relevancy  whatever 
to  the  matter  under  inquiry;  that  the  demand  was 
“'most  unjust,  tyrannical  and  illegal.” 

The  opinion  of  his  advisers,  who  were  Judge 
Black,  a  Democrat,  and  Senator  Carpenter,  a  Re¬ 
publican,  was  as  follows: 


Washington,  June  2,  1876. 

The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  has  laid  before  us  fifteen  letters 
written  by  him  to  Warren  Fisher,  Jr.,  between  the  years 
1864  and  1872  inclusive,  and  three  other  papers  in  the  same 
package — making  eighteen  papers  in  all — which  he  informs 
us  he  received  from  James  Mulligan  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1876,  at  the  Riggs  House,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  We 
have  carefully  examined  these  letters  and  papers  at  Mr. 
Blaine’s  request,  with  intent  to  ascertain  whether  they  relate 
to  the  subject-matter  which  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  authorized  to  inquire  into  by 
resolution  of  the  House,  passed  May  2,  1876. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  letters  and  papers  afore¬ 
said  have  no  relevancy  whatever  to  the  matter  under  inquiry. 
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We  have  no  doubt  the  committee  itself  would  decide  the 
question  of  their  relevance  the  same  way.  As  a  result  of  this 
it  follows  that  Mr.  Blaine  having  the  letters  and  papers  in 
his  possession  is  not  bound  to  surrender  them.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Blaine’s  private  affairs,  and  being  wholly  beyond  the 
range  of  the  investigation  which  the  committee  is  authorized 
to  make,  it  would  be  most  unjust  and  tyrannical  as  well  as 
illegal  to  demand  their  production.  We  advise  Mr.  Blaine  to 
assert  his  right  as  an  American  citizen,  and  resist  any  such 
demand  to  the  last  extremity. 

(Signed)  J.  S.  Black, 

Matt.  H.  Carpenter, 

Counsellors  at  Law. 


Having  thus  defied  the  power  of  the  House  to 
compel  the  production  of  the  letters,  and  vindicated 
his  right  to  say  what  should  be  done  or  not  done 
with  his  private  correspondence,  a  sacred  right  which 
he  was  ready  to  defend,  Mr.  Blaine  continued: 
“With  a  sense  of  outrage  which  I  think  any  man  in 
my  position  would  feel,  I  invite  the  confidence  of 
forty-four  million  of  my  countrymen  while  I  read 
these  letters  from  this  desk.” 

The  full  text  of  the  debate  with  the  letters  can¬ 
not  be  summarized  justly,  but  this  account  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  following  quotation 
from  the  official  record. 

Mr.  Blaine  said:  “Those  letters  were  picked  out 
of  a  correspondence  extending  over  fifteen  years. 
The  man  did  his  worst  .  .  .  out  of  the  most  inti- 
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mate  business  correspondence  of  my  life.  .  .  . 
There  is  one  piece  of  testimony  wanting.  There  is 
but  one  thing  to  close  the  complete  circle  of  evi¬ 
dence.  There  is  but  one  witness  whom  I  could  not 
have,  to  whom  the  judiciary  committee,  taking  into 
account  the  great  and  intimate  connection  he  had 
with  the  transaction,  was  asked  to  send  a  cable 
despatch — and  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
if  that  despatch  was  sent?” 

Mr.  Knott  (chairman  of  the  committee) — “  .  .  . 
Judge  Hunton  and  myself  have  both  endeavored  to 
get  Mr.  Caldwell’s  address,  and  have  not  yet  got  it. 

Mr.  Blaine — Has  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Caldwell? 

Mr.  Knott  (haltingly) — I  will  explain  that — di¬ 
rectly. 

Mr.  Blaine — I  want  a  categorical  answer. 

Mr.  Knott — I  have  received  a  despatch  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  from  Mr.  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Blaine — When  did  )^ou  get  it? 

Then  followed  the  most  thrilling,  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  scene  ever  enacted  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Blaine,  striding  down  the  aisle,  standing  in  full 
view  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  pointing  to  Mr. 
Knott,  said,  “You  got  a  despatch  last  Thursday 
morning  at  eight  o’clock  from  Josiah  Caldwell  com¬ 
pletely  and  absolutely  exonerating  me  from  this 
charge — and  you  have  suppressed  it .” 

For  fifteen  minutes  the  House  went  wild  with 
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cheering,  shouting,  exultation  that  could  not  be 
checked. 

Mr.  Knott  admitted  having  received  the  despatch, 
but  claimed  he  had  not  suppressed  it,  for  he  had 
shown  it  to  several  friends  but  to  no  Republican — 
and  added,  “To  tell  the  truth  about  it,  after  the 
day  that  I  received  it  I  gave  little,  if  any,  thought  to 
it  until  the  subject  was  brought  up  here.”  He  re¬ 
fused  to  read  the  despatch  to  the  House. 

Then  Mr.  Blaine  put  the  committee  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  by  offering  a  resolution  instructing  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  forthwith  whether  it  had  sent  a 
despatch  to  Caldwell  in  Europe  and  received  a  reply, 
and  if  so  why  the  same  had  been  suppressed. 

The  task  of  the  committee  now  was  not  so  much 
to  convict  Blaine  as  to  extricate  Knott ! 

In  the  following  July  the  governor  of  Maine  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Blaine  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  he  was  unanimously  elected  for  the  full  term 
— Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  thus  marking 
their  confidence  in  him  and  emphasizing  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  animus  and  method  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Mulligan  matter. 
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NEWSPAPER  COMMENTS  ON  THE  MULLIGAN 

LETTERS 

Comments  of  leading  newspapers  show  a  well-nigh 
universal  sentiment  in  Mr.  Blaine’s  favor  with  regard  to  the 
Mulligan  letters  and  the  manner  in  which  he  met  the  assaults 
of  his  political  enemies. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  characterized  the  group  who 
started  this  campaign  of  vituperation  as  “the  most  dastardly 
group  of  political  assassins  who  ever  disgraced  this  or  any 
other  country.” 

From  other  sources  came  these  comments: 

The  Baltimore  American. 

Mr.  Blaine’s  triumph  was  complete,  and  all  the  more 
glorious  for  him  because  it  was  won  in  the  open  light  of 
day,  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  with  no  concealment 
or  evasion.  He  has  convicted  Knott  and  Hunton  of  treach¬ 
ery  and  injustice,  and  cleared  his  own  name  of  suspicion. 
His  victory  in  the  House  on  Monday  was  that  of  a  man 
who  makes  his  fight  fairly  and  squarely  and  does  not  need 
to  descend  to  petty  tricks  and  mean  strategy. 

The  Trenton  Daily  State  Gazette. 

This  triumphant  vindication  of  Mr.  Blaine  from  the 
malicious  assaults  of  his  envious  and  relentless  foes  will  make 
him  more  popular  than  ever. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  newspapers  never  chronicled  anything  more  dramatic 
in  political  history  than  the  triumph  won  by  Mr.  Blaine.  It 
was  complete  and  overwhelming. 
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The  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Blaine  has  seized  his  opportunity  and  is  once  more 
the  man  of  the  hour.  The  revulsion  in  his  favor  is  instan¬ 
taneous  and  overwhelming.  If  he  was  the  strongest  candi¬ 
date  a  week  ago  he  is  stronger  now. 

The  Germantown,  Pa.,  Telegraph. 

At  each  step  in  the  Blaine  investigation  the  character  of 
Mr.  Blaine  is  proven  to  be  more  and  more  unimpeachable. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  the  country,  occupying  a  public  position 
for  the  long  time  that  he  has,  could  show  so  pure  a  record. 

The  Scranton,  Pa.,  Republican. 

Mr.  Blaine’s  life,  whether  public  or  private,  has  been  too 
open  and  consistent,  and  his  services  to  the  country  too  valu¬ 
able  to  allow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  attempt  to 
drag  him  down  to  the  level  naturally  the  province  of  his 
traducers. 

The  Philadelphia  Press. 

But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  this  young  man,  who  has  not 
reached  his  forty-seventh  year,  that,  in  the  face  of  incredible 
temptation,  calumny  and  treachery,  he  has  sustained  his 
honor,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  all  the  critical 
papers  of  the  country — many  of  them  Democratic — testify  to 
his  integrity. 

The  Evening  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Blaine  has  been  assailed  just  as  any  other  man  who 
is  feared  or  envied  is  assailed,  but  if  the  American  people 
fail  to  recognize  and  admire  the  noble  courage  with  which 
he  has  confronted  the  miserable  pack  of  his  pursuers,  it  will 
be  something  new  in  the  history  of  this  American  people. 
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It  was  the  highest  wisdom  as  well  as  the  highest  right  for 
Mr.  Blaine  to  meet  this  last  phase  of  the  base  conspiracy 
just  as  he  has  done. 


The  Philadelphia  Herald. 

Assailed  as  few  public  men  have  ever  been,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  his  record  to  test  by  a  new  standard,  Mr. 
Blaine  has  never  turned  his  face  or  his  thoughts  to  the  rear, 
but  has  met  every  assault  as  boldly  as  it  was  made.  *  *  * 
These  actions  are  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  will  follow 
his  convictions  boldly'-,  whether  he  is  President  or  not.  James 
G.  Blaine,  instead  of  being  “out  of  the  race,”  as  his  enemies 
have  been  too  quick  to  declare,  is  today  the  heroic  candidate 
of  the  whole  field. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Blaine  is  a  trump.  He  covered  the  conspirators  against 
his  character  with  confusion  on  Monday,  and  rendered  them 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  while  thoroughly 
vindicating  himself. 

No  man  has  ever  been  so  infamously  assailed.  Suspicion 
has  been  pointed  toward,  defamation  has  been  heaped  upon 
him.  A  weaker  man  would  have  sunk  disheartened.  Not  so 
with  him.  Sword  in  hand  he  has  entered  into  the  fight, 
and  parrying  every  blow  of  his  malicious  persecutors, 
emerges  from  each  combat  bearing  the  laurels  of  victory  and 
leaving  his  assailants  bleeding  from  worse  wounds  than  they 
sought  to  put  upon  him. 

•  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Blaine  has  passed  through  a  trying  ordeal,  and  he 
comes  out  stronger  than  ever.  The  whirlwind  of  scandal 
has  left  him  unharmed.  Where  debauchery  and  malfeasance 
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had  stricken  down  men  in  high  places,  where  every  man 
breathed  an  infected  atmosphere,  the  purity  of  his  life  and 
the  record  of  his  acts  were  without  a  stain. 

The  New  York  Mail. 

If  Mr.  Blaine  were  not  a  conspicuous  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  his  success  would  be  complete,  and  he  would  be 
proof  against  all  the  attacks  that  are  likely  to  be  made  against 
him.  As  it  is,  he  has  risen  so  handsomely  above  the  range 
of  the  missiles  of  his  assailants,  that  he  can  console  himself 
with  a  gratification  almost  as  great  as  that  of  success  at 
Cincinnati. 
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The  Republican  Convention  of  1876 

MR;,  BLAINE  was  not  a  “chronic  seeker  after  the 
Presidency.”  With  no  effort  on  his  part  to 
encourage  it,  for  a  year  preceding  the  Presidential 
campaign,  of  1876,  despite  the  scandals,  Republican 
sentiment  throughout  the  nation  overwhelmingly, 
enthusiastically  favored  his  nomination.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  of  that  year,  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  pouring  in,  offering  support,  asking 
for  a  word  of  encouragement  or  advice. 

We  were  literally  swamped  with  them.  They 
were  briefly  jacketed  for  ready  reference  if  he  would 
ever  take  them  up.  Acknowledgments  by  a  mere  sec¬ 
retary  would  mean  but  little;  the  writers  wanted 
and  were  entitled  to  a  personal  word  from  the  man 
himself.  In  vain  I  would  occasionally  put  a  bunch 
of  the  seemingly  most  important  ones  before  him. 
Finally,  after  months  of  neglect,  when  many  of  the 
writers  must  have  felt  that  their  support  was 
scorned,  he  said :  “I  will  not  touch  them.  Get  such 
help  as  you  want  and  answer  them  yourself.”  I 
went  to  it,  and  in  some  cases  could  get  him  to  sign. 
Noticing  that  I  was  trying  to  catch  up  by  starting 
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mainly  with  the  earliest  letters,  he  said:  “Now  I 
would  do  the  later  ones  first.  If  you  keep  on  that 
way  you  will  be  eating  sour  apples  all  the  time.” 

He  did  not  think  he  would  be  nominated  and 
made  no  effort  looking  to  that  end.  His  closest 
friends  were  alert  and  attended  the  convention  in 
Cincinnati  determined  to  succeed,  and  but  for  his 
sudden  illness  he  would  have  been  nominated. 

The  telegraph  company  proffered  the  use  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  wire  directly  connecting  his  library  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  headquarters  of  his  friends  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  He  gave  neither  instruction  nor  advice  by 
wire  or  mail — simply  waited,  unperturbed,  for  re¬ 
sults. 

Sunday  morning,  three  days  before  the  assembling 
of  the  convention,  on  receiving  a  summary  of  precon¬ 
vention  conditions,  he  wired  Messrs.  Hamlin,  Hale, 
Frye  and  Chandler,  saying  that  now  for  the  first 
moment  he  thought  there  was  a  chance  for  the  nom¬ 
ination.  It  was  an  unmercifully  hot  day.  A  car¬ 
riage  was  proposed,  but  he  preferred  to  walk  the  half 
mile  to  church.  On  reaching  the  door  of  the  church, 
he  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  head,  instantly  be¬ 
came  unconscious  and  collapsed  with  Mrs.  Blaine’s 
arms  about  him.  A  passing  omnibus  was  hailed  to 
carry  him  home. 

I  had  remained  at  the  wire  to  take  any  message 
that  might  come.  Still  unconscious,  he  was  laid  on 
the  hall  floor  until  a  bed  was  prepared  in  the  draw- 
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ing  room.  Doctors  rushed  in  to  offer  services,  but 
nothing  could  be  done.  General  Sherman  came, 
went  to  the  bedside  shouting,  “Blaine!  Blaine! 
Don’t  you  know  me?  Blaine!”  Then,  “Oh,  he  will 
be  all  right  tomorrow.  I’ve  seen  many  soldiers  just 
like  that.  He’ll  get  over  it.” 

Mrs.  Blaine  never  left  his  side.  Late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  came  a  faint  sign  of  returning  consciousness. 
He  murmured  “church” — “mother.”  Later  he  sig¬ 
naled  for  pencil  and  paper  and  wrote  his  name. 
Then  recovery  was  rapid.  On  the  following  Tues¬ 
day  morning  he  drove  out  and  wrote  this  telegram 
to  his  friends  in  Cincinnati : 

“I  am  entirely  convalescent,  suffering  only  from 
physical  weakness.  Impress  upon  my  friends  the 
great  depth  of  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  unparalleled 
steadfastness  with  which  they  have  adhered  to  me  in 
my  hour  of  peril.” 

During  these  two  days  of  uncertainty,  of  course 
the  opposition  made  the  most  and  worst  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Telegrams  from  Washington  declaring  that 
Blaine  was  a  mental  and  physical  wreck  were  plac¬ 
arded  in  screaming  letters  all  over  Cincinnati. 

At  this  convention  the  speech  that  nominated  Mr. 
Blaine  was  made  by  Hon.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll : 

“  .  .  .  The  Republicans  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
mand  as  their  leader  in  the  great  contest  of  1876  a 
man  of  intellect,  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of  well- 
known  and  approved  political  opinions.  They  de- 
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mand  a  statesman.  They  demand  a  reformer  after 
as  well  as  before  the  election.  They  demand  a  poli¬ 
tician  in  the  highest,  the  broadest,  and  the  best  sense 
of  that  word.  They  demand  a  man  acquainted  with 
public  affairs,  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  with  the 
requirements  of  the  hour  not  only,  but  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  future.  They  demand  a  man  broad 
enough  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  They  de¬ 
mand  a  man  well  versed  in  the  powers,  duties,  and 
prerogatives  of  each  and  every  department  of  this 
Government.  They  demand  a  man  who  will  sa¬ 
credly  preserve  the  financial  honor  of  the  United 
States ;  one  who  knows  enough  to  know  that  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  must  be  paid  through  the  prosperity  of 
this  people ;  one  who  knows  enough  to  know  that  all 
the  financial  theories  in  the  world  cannot  redeem  a 
single  dollar;  one  who  knows  enough  to  know  that 
all  the  money  must  be  made  not  by  law,  but  by 
labor;  one  who  knows  enough  to  know  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  the  industry  to 
make  the  money,  and  the  honor  to  pay  it  over,  just 
as  soon  as  they  can.  The  Republicans  of  the  United 
States  demand  a  man  who  knows  that  prosperity 
and  resumption,  when  they  come,  must  come  to¬ 
gether;  when  they  come  they  will  come  hand  in 
hand  through  the  golden  harvest  field ;  hand  in  hand 
by  the  whirling  spindles  and  the  turning  wheels; 
hand  in  hand  past  the  open  furnace  doors;  hand  in 
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hand  by  the  flaming  forges;  hand  in  hand  by  the 
chimneys  filled  with  eager  fire,  raked  and  grasped  by 
the  hands  of  the  countless  sons  of  toil.  This  money 
must  be  dug  out  of  the  earth.  You  cannot  make  it 
by  passing  resolutions  in  a  political  convention.  The 
Republicans  of  the  United  States  want  a  man  who 
knows  that  this  Government  should  protect  every 
citizen  at  home  or  abroad ;  who  knows  that  any  gov¬ 
ernment  that  will  not  defend  its  defenders,  and  will 
not  protect  its  protectors,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  map  of 
the  world.  They  demand  a  man  who  believes  in 
the  eternal  separation  and  divorcement  of  church 
and  school.  They  demand  a  man  whose  political 
reputation  is  spotless  as  a  star ;  but  they  do  not  de¬ 
mand  that  their  candidate  shall  have  a  certificate 
of  moral  character  signed  by  the  Confederate  Con¬ 
gress.  The  man  who  has,  in  full,  complete  and 
rounded  measure  all  of  these  splendid  qualifications 
is  the  present  grand  and  gallant  leader  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  James  G.  Blaine. 

“Our  country,  crowned  by  the  vast  and  marvelous 
achievements  of  its  first  century,  asks  for  a  man 
worthy  of  her  past  and  prophetic  of  her  future ;  asks 
for  a  man  who  has  the  audacity  of  genius;  asks  for 
a  man  who  has  the  grandest  combination  of  heart, 
conscience,  and  brain  the  world  ever  saw.  That  man 
is  James  G.  Blaine.  For  the  Republican  hosts,  led 
by  this  intrepid  man,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
defeat.  .  .  . 
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“This  is  a  grand  year — a  year  filled  with  the  rec¬ 
ollections  of  the  Revolution;  filled  with  proud  and 
tender  memories  of  the  sacred  past ;  .  .  .  filled  with 
legends  of  liberty — a  year  in  which  the  sons  of  free¬ 
dom  will  drink  from  the  fountain  of  enthusiasm;  a 
year  in  which  the  people  call  for  the  man  who  has 
preserved  in  Congress  what  their  soldiers  won  upon 
the  field ;  a  year  in  which  they  call  for  the  man  who 
has  torn  from  the  throat  of  treason  the  tongue  of 
slander;  the  man  who  has  snatched  the  mask  of 
democracy  from  the  hideous  face  of  the  rebellion; 
the  man  who,  like  the  intellectual  athlete,  has  stood 
in  the  arena  of  debate,  challenging  all  comers,  and 
who,  up  to  the  present  moment,  is  a  total  stranger 
to  defeat.  Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed 
knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched  down  the  halls  of 
the  American  Congress  and  threw  his  shining  lance 
full  and  fair  against  the  brazen  forehead  of  every 
traitor  to  his  country  and  every  maligner  of  his  fair 
reputation.  For  the  Republican  party  to  desert  that 
gallant  man  now  is  as  though  an  army  should  de¬ 
sert  their  general  upon  the  field  of  battle.  .  .  . 
James  G.  Blaine  is  now  and  has  been  for  years  the 
bearer  of  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Republican 
party.  I  call  it  sacred  because  no  human  being  can 
stand  beneath  its  folds  without  becoming  and  with¬ 
out  remaining  free.  ... 

“Gentleman  of  the  convention:  In  the  name  of 
the  great  republic,  the  only  republic  that  ever  existed 
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upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  in  the  name  of  all  her 
defenders  and  of  all  her  supporters;  in  the  name  of 
all  her  soldiers  living;  in  the  name  of  all  her  soldiers 
that  died  upon  the  field  of  battle;  and  in  the  name 
of  those  that  perished  in  the  skeleton  clutch  of  fam¬ 
ine  at  Andersonville  and  Libby,  whose  sufferings  he 
so  vividly  remembers, — Illinois — Illinois — nomi¬ 
nates  for  the  next  president  of  this  country  that 
prince  of  parliamentarians,  that  leader  of  leaders, 
James  G.  Blaine.” 

For  six  ballotings,  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  leading 
candidate  and  his  vote  was  increasing. 

Sitting  by  the  telegraph  instrument  while  the 
sixth  ballot  was  being  cast,  he  predicted  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  then  governor  of  Ohio. 
Before  the  seventh  ballot  was  finished,  he  wired  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Hayes,  promising  to  do  the  utmost 
in  his  power  to  promote  his  election.  “The  earliest 
moments  of  my  returning  and  confirmed  health  will 
be  devoted  to  securing  you  as  large  a  vote  in  Maine 
as  she  would  have  given  to  myself.” 

Gail  Hamilton,  in  her  excellent  biography  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  wrote:  “A  national  convention  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  for  preventing  the  people  from  having  the 
candidate  they  want,  and  providing  them  with  a  can¬ 
didate  whom  the  leaders  are  willing  to  have.  Mr. 
Blaine  had  too  much  work  on  hand,  too  serious  plans 
in  mind,  to  spend  his  time  in  beating  the  air.  .  .  . 
The  nature  of  the  opposition  that  had  been  brought 
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to  bear  upon  him  was  so  low,  so  revolting,  that  no 
prize  whatever  was  high  enough  to  tempt  a  second 
encounter.  .  .  .  His  honesty  had  been  assailed  only 
to  keep  him  from  the  Presidency.  .  .  .  Never  after¬ 
wards  did  he  make  one  movement  towards  a  candi¬ 
dacy;  never  did  any  solicitation  thereto  receive  the 
consent  of  his  own  mind,  and  never  the  consent  of 
his  lips  except  as  it  seemed  to  him  cowardice,  the 
abandonment  of  comrades  and  betrayal  of  causes,  to 
refuse  it.  Whatever  assistance  he  subsequently  lent 
to  support  his  candidacy  was  rendered  with  an  un- 
surmountable  reluctance  from  a  conviction  that  it 
would  be  ignoble  not  to  do  it.” 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  1879,  Mr.  Blaine 
addressed  the  Senate  on  a  resolution  which  he  had 
introduced  early  in  the  session,  inquiring  into  the 
conduct  of  elections  in  the  Southern  States: 

“Mr.  President,”  he  said,  “the  pending  resolu¬ 
tion  was  offered  by  me  with  a  twofold  purpose  in 
view :  first,  to  place  on  record,  in  a  definite  and  au¬ 
thentic  form,  the  frauds  and  outrages  by  which  cer¬ 
tain  recent  elections  for  Representatives  in  Congress 
were  carried  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States ;  second,  to  find  if  there  be  any  method  by 
which  a  repetition  of  these  crimes  against  a  free 
ballot  may  be  prevented. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  channel  through  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  informed  of  current 
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events,  and  the  accounts  given  in  the  press  represent 
the  elections  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  violence,  in  not  a  few  cases 
reaching  the  destruction  of  life;  to  have  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  threats  that  awed  and  intimidated  a  large 
class  of  voters;  to  have  been  manipulated  by  fraud 
of  the  most  shameless  and  shameful  description.  In¬ 
deed,  in  South  Carolina  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
election  at  all  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  There 
was  a  series  of  skirmishes  over  the  State,  in  which 
the  polling-places  were  regarded  as  forts  to  be  cap¬ 
tured  by  one  party  and  held  against  the  other;  and 
where  this  could  not  be  done  with  convenience,  fraud 
in  the  count,  and  tissue-ballot  devices  were  resorted 
to  in  order  effectually  to  destroy  the  voice  of  the 
majority.  These  in  brief  are  the  accounts  given  in 
the  non-partisan  press  of  the  disgraceful  outrages 
that  attended  the  recent  elections;  and  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  these  statements  are  without  serious  con¬ 
tradiction.  It  is  but  just  and  fair  to  all  parties, 
however,  that  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  facts 
shall  be  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  proceed¬ 
ing  under  the  authority  of  law  and  representing  the 
power  of  the  nation.  Hence  my  resolution. 

“But  we  do  not  need  investigation  to  establish 
certain  facts  already  of  official  record.  We  know 
that  one  hundred  and  six  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  were  recently  chosen  in  the  States  formerly 
slaveholding,  and  that  the  Democrats  elected  one 
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hundred  and  one,  or  possibly  one  hundred  and  two, 
and  the  Republicans  four,  or  possibly  five.  We 
know  that  thirty-five  of  these  Representatives  were 
assigned  to  the  Southern  States  by  reason  of  the  col¬ 
ored  population,  and  that  the  entire  political  power 
thus  founded  on  the  numbers  of  the  colored  people 
has  been  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  its  own  strength  by  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  South. 

“The  issue  thus  raised  before  the  country,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  one  of  mere  sentiment  for  the  rights 
of  the  negro — though  far  distant  be  the  day  when 
the  rights  of  any  American  citizen,  however  black 
or  however  poor,  shall  form  the  mere  dust  of  the 
balance  in  any  controversy.  Nor  is  the  issue  one 
that  involves  the  waving  of  the  ‘bloody  shirt,’  to 
quote  the  elegant  vernacular  of  Democratic  vitupera¬ 
tion  ;  nor  still  further  is  the  issue  as  now  presented 
only  a  question  of  the  equality  of  the  black  voter 
of  the  South  with  the  white  voter  of  the  South.  The 
issue,  Mr.  President,  has  taken  a  far  wider  range, 
one  indeed  of  portentous  magnitude — that  is, 
whether  the  white  voter  of  the  North  shall  be  equal 
to  the  white  voter  of  the  South  in  shaping  the  policy 
and  fixing  the  destiny  of  this  country;  or  whether, 
to  state  it  still  more  baldly,  the  white  man  who 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  army  shall  have 
as  weighty  and  influential  a  vote  in  the  government 
of  the  Republic  as  the  white  man  who  fought  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  rebel  army.  The  one  fought  to  uphold, 
the  other  to  destroy  the  Union  of  the  States,  and 
today  he  who  fought  to  destroy  is  a  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  government  of  the  nation  than 
he  who  fought  to  uphold. 

“Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  comparing 
groups  of  States  of  the  same  representative  strength 
North  and  South.  The  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  send  seventeen  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  Congress.  Their  aggregate  population  is 
composed  of  one  million  and  thirty-five  thousand 
whites,  and  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  colored,  the  colored  being  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  in  excess  of  the  whites.  Of  the 
seventeen  Representatives,  it  is  evident  that  nine 
were  apportioned  to  these  States  by  reason  of  their 
colored  population,  and  only  eight  by  reason  of  their 
white  population ;  and  yet  in  the  choice  of  the  entire 
seventeen  Representatives  the  colored  voters  had  no 
more  voice  or  power  than  their  remote  kindred  on 
the  shores  of  Senegambia  or  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  one  million  and  thirty-five  thousand  white 
people  had  the  sole  and  absolute  choice  of  the  entire 
seventeen  Representatives.  In  contrast,  two  States 
in  the  North,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  with  seventeen 
Representatives,  have  a  white  population  of  two 
million  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  double  the  entire  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  three  Southern  States  I  have  named. 
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In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  therefore,  it  takes  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  thousand  white  population  to 
send  a  Representative  to  Congress,  but  in  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Lousiana  every  sixty 
thousand  white  people  send  a  Representative.  In 
other  words,  sixty  thousand  white  people  in  those 
Southern  States  have  precisely  the  same  political 
power  in  the  government  of  the  country  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  white  people  have 
in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

“Take  another  group  of  seventeen  Representa¬ 
tives  from  the  South  and  from  the  North.  Georgia 
and  Alabama  have  a  white  population  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  and  a  colored  popula¬ 
tion  of  ten  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  They 
send  seventeen  Representatives  to  Congress,  of  whom 
nine  were  apportioned  on  account  of  the  white  pop¬ 
ulation  and  eight  on  account  of  the  colored  popu¬ 
lation. 

“But  the  colored  voters  are  not  able  to  choose  a 
single  Representative,  the  white  Democrats  choosing 
the  whole  seventeen.  The  four  Northern  States, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  California  have 
seventeen  Representatives,  based  on  a  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  or  almost  double 
the  white  population  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  so 
that  in  these  relative  groups  of  States  we  find  the 
white  man  in  the  South  exercising  by  his  vote  double 
the  political  power  of  the  white  man  in  the  North. 
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“Let  us  carry  the  comparison  to  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  generalization.  Eleven  States  that  formed 
the  Confederate  Government  had  by  the  last  census 
a  population  of  nine  and  a  half  millions,  of  which 
in  round  numbers  five  and  a  half  millions  were  white 
and  four  millions  colored.  On  this  aggregate  pop¬ 
ulation  seventy-three  Representatives  in  Congress 
were  apportioned  to  those  States,  forty-two  or  three 
of  which  were  by  reason  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion,  and  thirty  or  thirty-one  by  reason  of  the  col¬ 
ored  population.  At  the  recent  election  the  white 
Democracy  of  the  South  seized  seventy  of  the  sev¬ 
enty-three  districts,  and  thus  secured  a  Democratic 
majority  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives. 
Thus  it  appears  that  throughout  the  States  which 
formed  the  late  Confederate  Government,  sixty-five 
thousand  whites — the  very  people  that  rebelled 
against  the  Union — are  enabled  to  elect  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress,  while  in  the  loyal  States  it 
requires  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  of  the 
white  people  that  fought  for  the  Union  to  elect  a 
representative.  In  levying  every  tax,  therefore,  in 
making  every  appropriation  of  money,  in  fixing 
every  line  of  public  policy,  in  decreeing  what  shall 
be  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  Republic,  the  Con¬ 
federate  soldier  South  is  enabled  to  cast  a  vote  that 
is  twice  as  influential  and  twice  as  powerful  as  the 
vote  of  the  Union  soldier  North. 

“But  the  white  men  of  the  South  did  not  acquire 
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and  do  not  hold  this  superior  power  by  reason  of  law 
and  justice,  but  in  disregard  and  defiance  of  both. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
expected  to  be  and  was  designed  to  be  a  preventive 
and  corrective  of  all  such  possible  abuses.  .  .  . 

“The  colored  citizen  is  thus  most  unhappily  situ¬ 
ated  ;  his  right  of  suffrage  is  but  a  hollow  mockery ; 
it  holds  to  his  ear  the  word  of  promise  but  breaks  it 
always  to  his  hope,  and  he  ends  only  in  being  made 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  increasing  the  political 
strength  of  that  party  from  which  he  suffered  ever- 
tightening  fetters  when  he  was  a  slave  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  refusal  of  civil  rights  since  he  was  made  free. 
He  resembles,  indeed,  those  unhappy  captives  in  the 
East  who,  deprived  of  their  birthright,  are  compelled 
to  yield  their  strength  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  monarch  from  whose  tyrannies  they  have  most 
to  fear,  and  to  fight  against  the  power  from  which 
alone  deliverance  might  be  expected.  The  franchise 
intended  for  the  shield  and  defense  of  the  negro  has 
been  turned  against  him  and  has  vastly  increased  the 
power  of  those  from  whom  he  has  nothing  to  hope 
and  everything  to  dread. 

“The  political  strength  thus  unjustly  seized  by 
Southern  Democrats  by  reason  of  the  negro  popula¬ 
tion  is  equal  to  thirty-five  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  massed  almost  solidly  and  offsets  the 
great  State  of  New  York;  or  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  together;  or  the  whole  of  New  England;  or 
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Ohio  and  Indiana  united;  or  the  combined  strength 
of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  California,  Nevada, 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Oregon.  The  seizure  of 
this  power  is  wanton  usurpation;  it  is  flagrant  out¬ 
rage;  it  is  violent  perversion  of  the  whole  theory  of 
Republican  government.  It  inures  solely  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  advantage  and  yet,  I  believe,  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  dishonor  of  the  Democratic  party.” 
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U  1880  the  Republican  national  convention  was 
held  in  Chicago.  The  desire  to  make  Mr.  Blaine, 
then  a  United  States  Senator,  the  candidate  was  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  defeat  in  1876.  But  those  who  took 
the  most  active  part  to  secure  the  result  were  vol¬ 
unteers  without  encouragement  from  him.  They 
begged,  they  implored  him  to  go  to  Chicago  and 
lead  his  followers,  since  there  was  no  one  there  with 
authority  to  speak  for  him.  He  owed  it  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  party,  they  urged.  On  the  thirty-fourth 
ballot  General  Garfield  received  seventeen  votes. 
Mr.  Blaine,  sitting  by  the  telegraph  instrument  in 
Washington,  while  thanking  his  friends  for  their 
loyal  support,  asked  them  to  turn  to  Garfield.  On 
the  next  ballot  the  Blaine  following  gave  Garfield 
two  hundred  and  fifty  votes.  On  the  thirty-seventh 
ballot  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  votes  nomi¬ 
nated  him. 

Immediately  after  his  election,  General  Garfield 
invited  Mr.  Blaine  to  enter  his  official  family  as 
secretary  of  state. 
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To  this  office  I  accompanied  him  as  personal  sec¬ 
retary,  while  Walker  Blaine,  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  as  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  acted 
also  as  a  most  efficient  and  helpful  official  private 
secretary. 

President  Garfield  was  to  start  for  the  North  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  2,  1881.  Wishing  to 
consult  the  secretary  of  state  on  matters  that  would 
require  attention  during  his  absence,  he  walked  alone 
in  the  afternoon  of  Friday  from  the  White  House 
to  Mr.  Blaine’s  residence  on  Fifteenth  Street. 

Mr.  Blaine  had  left  the  department  but  did  not 
go  directly  home.  I  followed  with  a  bunch  of  papers 
on  which  he  and  Walker  and  I  were  to  work  that 
evening.  As  I  entered  the  house  Mrs.  Blaine  called 
me  to  the  drawing-room,  where  she  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  were  sitting,  to  ask  if  I  could  reach  Mr.  Blaine. 
The  President  asked  me  to  try  to  find  him  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Failing  to  locate  him,  the  President  wanted 
me  to  take  notes  of  several  matters  for  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  attention.  While  dictating  these  he  occasion¬ 
ally  stopped  to  relate  and  laugh  over  some  amusing 
incident  in  his  new  experience  as  chief  executive. 

'‘Harriet,”  he  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Blaine,  “you 
know  that  all  through  my  adult  life  I  have  taken 
a  more  or  less  active  part  in  public  affairs.  Here  I 
am  shut  up  in  the  White  House  spending  more  than 
half  my  time  on  trivial  matters,  listening  to  appli¬ 
cants  for  office,  etc.,  etc.  The  other  day  I  was 
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notified  by  the  State  Department  that  on  a  certain 
day  and  hour  I  was  to  receive  the  British  Minister, 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  and  the  little  speech  which  I 
was  to  make  on  that  occasion  was  sent  to  me  from 
the  State  Department.  At  the  appointed  hour,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  department  officials,  I,  who  have  been 
accustomed  all  my  life,  in  Congress  and  out,  to  speak 
impromptu,  took  from  my  pocket  and  read  off  like 
a  schoolboy  a  speech  written  for  me  by  Walker 
Blaine,  a  lad  whom  I  dandled  on  my  knee  when  he 
was  a  baby!  And  then  Sir  Edward  recited  like  a 
man  his  reply  learnt  by  heart.” 

On  another  occasion  he  said  to  Mr.  Blaine :  “All 
these  years  I  have  been  dealing  with  ideas,  and  here 
I  am  dealing  only  with  persons.  I  have  heretofore 
been  treating  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  here  I  am  considering  all  day  whether 
A  or  B  should  be  appointed  to  this  or  that  office.” 

And  at  another  time  he  said:  “My  God;  what  is 
there  in  this  place  that  a  man  should  ever  want  to 
get  into  it?” 

And  again:  “Blaine  and  I  have  too  much  feeling 
to  be  where  we  are — we  have  too  much  pain  in  the 
refusals  we  have  continually  to  make.” 

Mr.  Blaine  soon  came.  When  the  President  left, 
the  two  men,  arm  in  arm,  walked  down  the  street. 
All  this  time  the  assassin  lay  in  wait  in  an  alleyway 
across  the  street.  Had  they  crossed  Fifteenth  Street 
before  reaching  H  Street,  the  fatal  shot  would  have 
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been  fired  then,  for  Guiteau  later  stated  that  he  did 
not  shoot  then,  for  fear  of  hitting  Mr.  Blaine. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  Mr.  Blaine  had 
left  the  house  to  drive  with  the  President  to  the 
railroad  station  and  while  breakfast  was  being 
served,  a  young  mulatto  called  to  ask  me  to  tell  the 
secretary  that  he  would  not  accept  the  appointpent 
to  the  consulate  at  Santo  Domingo,  because  a'fiegro 
had  always  been  sent  there  and  he  wanted  a  white 
man’s  job.  He  returned  immediately  to  tell  me 
that  the  President  had  been  fired  upon. 

Quietly  calling  Walker  out,  I  suggested  that  we 
say  nothing  until  we  knew  that  his  father  was  safe. 
He  ran  for  the  station,  while  I  hurried  to  the  White 
House.  Mrs.  Blaine  drove  there  with  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
man  before  I  could  get  the  facts.  “Why  didn’t  you 
tell  me?”  she  asked.  “Because  we  wanted  first  to  be 
sure  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  unhurt.” 

We  found  that  as  the  President  and  the  secretary 
were  passing  through  the  station  waiting-room,  the 
assassin  fired,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blaine 
was  within  range,  so  near  indeed  that  one  bullet 
grazed  his  sleeve.  There  was  great  confusion,  but 
the  secretary  of  state  was  cool  and  resourceful  in 
caring  for  his  wounded  friend. 

Some  years  after  this  tragedy,  Mrs.  Blaine  wrote 
for  the  family  annals  the  following  record  of  her 
experience  during  those  days  of  grueling  anxiety  felt 
throughout  the  civilized  world: 
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“July  2,  1881.  A  Narrative  of  a  Day — but  in 
my  memory  it  begins  on  the  first  day  of  July.  When 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I  came  down  stairs 
and  seated  myself  in  the  drawing  room  bay-window 
of  our  house  in  Fifteenth  Street,  821  then,  and  now 
a  portion  of  Chamberlain’s  Restaurant  or  Clubhouse. 
One-third  of  this  window  faced  southward,  and  any 
one  knows  that  a  summer  in  Washington  is  endur¬ 
able  only  because  of  the  southerly  breezes,  and  it 
was  for  these  that  I  had  now  seated  myself  in  this 
window,  thinking  over  the  res  august  a  do  mi  of  our 
Augusta  home,  for  the  President  and  a  part  of  his 
cabinet  were  to  leave  Washington  in  the  morning  for 
a  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater  at  Williamstown,  first 
dining  and  passing  the  night  at  Irvington,  at  Cyrus 
Field’s  place  on  the  Hudson.  Mrs.  Garfield,  who 
had  been  very  sick,  was  to  meet  them  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  she  coming  from  Long  Branch.  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Blaine  would  insist  on  the  whole  party  coming 
to  Augusta,  and  I  was  meditating  on  the  silver,  the 
servants,  and  all  the  other  more  or  less  important 
essentials  to  an  entertainment  of  high  officials,  when 
I  saw  the  President  running  up  the  doorsteps. 

“A  President  ought  never  to  be  kept  waiting,  so 
I  opened  the  door  myself,  almost  before  the  bell  had 
sounded,  and  brought  him  to  my  windows. 

“It  was  a  very  handsome  and  happy-looking  man 
who  sat  down  with  me.  Dressed  in  a  summer  suit 
of  gray,  a  pink  flower  on  his  coat,  his  face  beaming 
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with  anticipations  of  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
away  from  the  White  House  with  all  its  weightier 
cares  and  its  necessary  but  wearing  conventionalities. 
Then  he  was  to  meet  Mrs.  Garfield  and  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Field  whom  he  loved,  and  to  renew  old  affec¬ 
tions  and  memories  at  his  college  where  all  the 
honors,  collegiate  and  national,  awaited  him. 

'‘He  sat  with  me  an  hour,  and  then  when  Mr. 
Blaine  came,  the  President  took  him  at  once  away, 
refusing  to  dine  with  us  because  he  had  promised  to 
attend  a  little  French  play  in  which  his  daughter  was 
to  take  a  part.  So  he  and  Mr.  Blaine  went  away 
together,  while  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast  fad¬ 
ing,  and  behind  them  to  the  White  House  followed 
the  assassin  who  had  dogged  Garfield  from  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Mansion,  and  while  he  sat  with  me  had 
watched  the  house  from  the  alley  opposite,  looking 
at  his  pistol  to  see  that  all  was  right  for  a  fatal  shot, 
which  was  held  back  only  by  the  unforeseen  com¬ 
pany  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Guiteau  having  no  quarrel  as 
he  thought  and  said  with  him.  This  is  why  I  must 
always  begin  my  narrative  of  the  second  day  with 
the  first. 

“It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
second,  and  just  as  I  was  completing  my  toilet  for 
breakfast,  that,  looking  from  the  window,  I  saw 
the  State  Department  carriage  waiting  at  our  door. 

“  ‘Did  you  want  your  carriage?’  I  called  to  Mr. 
Blaine.  ‘It  is  waiting.’  This  raised  an  outcry  from 
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him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  for  Mr.  Blaine  was 
to  carry  the  President  to  the  station  for  the  9  o’clock 
train,  that  there  might  be  a  few  last  words  of  con¬ 
sultation,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  wild  activity  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  drive  away  in 
good  season.  His  last  words  to  me,  as  he  flew  out 
of  the  house,  being,  ‘Don’t  have  breakfast  until  I 
get  back.’ 

“  ‘I  will  wait,’  I  answered,  ‘until  half  past  nine.’ 

“Between  that  hour  and  ten,  Mr.  Blaine  not  hav¬ 
ing  returned,  we  sat  down  to  breakfast — the  ‘we’ 
consisting  of  myself,  Walker  and  Emmons,  Alice 
and  Mr.  Sherman  the  private  secretary.  I  remember 
that  the  breakfast  was  still  in  its  earliest  stages,  be¬ 
cause  when  there  came  a  ring  at  the  door  and  a  name 
was  brought  in,  and  Mr.  Sherman  rose  to  see  the 
gentleman,  Emmons  said,  ‘I  would  eat  my  black¬ 
berries  at  least  before  I  went,  Tom.’  Who  answered, 
‘Your  father  may  come  at  any  moment,  and  it  would 
annoy  him  to  be  caught  at  the  door.’ 

“But  Tom  Sherman  came  not  back.  Instead  he 
simply  put  his  head  into  the  room  and  called 
Walker,  and  Walker  going  out  came  not  back  also. 
Before  this  was  noticed,  Maggie  Nurse  came  run¬ 
ning  in  from  the  telephone  to  say  that  something 
dreadful  had  happened  at  the  depot.  They  said 
that  the  President  was  assassinated.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  being  so,  but  I  suppose  I  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  agitated,  for  Emmons  put  me  in  a  chair,  say- 
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ing  it  must  be  a  mistake — he  would  find  out  what  it 
was — when,  looking  around  the  room,  I  said,  ‘But, 
Emmons,  where  are  Tom  Sherman  and  Walker  ?’ 
And  in  a  minute  he,  too,  was  away,  and  we  saw  him 
no  more.  The  two  boys  ran  hatless  to  Sixth  Street. 
Then  I  turned  to  Alice,  who  was  alone  with  me, 
and  asked  her  to  run  to  Mrs.  Sherman,1  who  at  this 
hour  used  a  carriage  to  go  to  Georgetown  for  some 
daily  devotional  duty,  to  tell  her  what  we  had  heard 
and  that  I  wanted  her  to  take  me  to  the  station  in 
her  carriage.  Alice  was  back  in  a  moment.  General 
Sherman  had  heard  nothing,  but  Alice  thought  it 
must  be  true  because  all  the  people  were  looking  out 
of  the  windows.  Who  has  not  had  occasion  in  great 
emergencies  to  note  and  ponder  on  the  significance  of 
those  silently  occupied  windows,  every  onlooker 
waiting  for  the  event? 

“Mrs.  Sherman  came  and  she  and  I  drove  first  to 
the  White  House.  They  knew  it  there,  but  the  Pres¬ 
ident  was  not  dead,  and  was  to  be  brought  home  at 
once. 

“  Was  anyone  there  to  give  directions?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  Mrs.  MacVeagh.’ 2 

“Then  we  tried  to  go  to  the  station.  ‘You  will 
not  be  allowed,’  we  were  told,  and  already  we  could 
see  that  a  profound  silence  was  settling  over  the  ave¬ 
nue  under  its  augmented  patrol. 

1  General  Sherman’s  wife. 

2  Mrs.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  wife  of  the  United  States  Attorney- 
General. 
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“When  the  family  of  the  Executive,  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  himself  leave  the  White  House,  a  great  rev¬ 
olution  in  its  affairs  almost  always  begins,  so  now. 
The  carriage  of  Mr.  Fleming  stood  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
Sherman  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  to  precede  us, 
telling  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  avenue  who  we 
were,  and  why  I  wished  to  go  to  the  station,  and 
we  were  at  once  allowed  the  right  of  way.  Indeed 
ours  were  the  only  wheels  on  the  avenue.  Every¬ 
thing  was  as  still  as  death. 

“At  about  Seventh  Street,  an  officer  rode  up  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  go  to  the  left,  as  they  were  about  starting 
with  the  ambulance  of  the  President.  At  Sixth 
Street  we  stopped  until  the  ambulance  came  out,  and 
then  turned  and  slowly  followed  it.  I  see  it  now 
very  plainly  as  we  looked  into  it  from  the  rear.  The 
mattress  held  apparently  on  the  knees  of  the  men 
sitting  on  either  side,  a  gray  blanket  laid  over  the 
President  lying  on  the  mattress.  The  ambulance 
entered  at  the  gateway  opposite  the  Treasury,  and 
the  President  was  taken  out  at  the  rear  of  the  White 
House.  His  coat  and  shoes  had  been  removed  and 
he  lay  with  his  right  arm  thrown  up  above  his  head. 

“When  he  saw  Mrs.  Sherman  and  me  he  recog¬ 
nized  us  with  a  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Mrs. 
Sherman  then  went  away  and  I,  going  around  to  the 
front,  went  up  to  the  chamber  prepared  for  him. 
There  I  found  Mrs.  MacVeagh  who  told  me  that 
everything  was  made  ready,  that  she  had  arranged 
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the  bed  according  to  her  judgment,  that  the  doctors 
had  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and  were  now  engaged  in 
putting  it  back  as  she  had  prepared  it.  Mrs.  Mac- 
Veagh  and  I  stood  at  the  remote  window  of  the 
room  while  the  President  was  brought  in  and  laid 
on  the  bed.  When  I  turned  around,  he  called  me  to 
him,  kissed  me,  and  asked  me  to  promise  not  to  leave 
him  until  his  wife  came.  He  then  did  the  same  to 
Mrs.  MacVeagh  and  she  kept  her  word,  while  I,  re¬ 
membering  at  about  four  o’clock  that  I  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Blaine  (Mrs.  Windom  1  and  Mrs.  Hunt 2  being 
now  with  the  President),  I  suddenly  felt  that  I  must 
go  to  him  if  only  for  a  minute. 

“At  home  I  found  the  house  full  of  gentlemen, 
several  connected  with  the  Department  of  State, 
while  Mr.  Blaine  was  dictating  despatches  to  our 
ministers  abroad  on  the  condition  of  the  President. 
I  was  surprised  from  these  to  learn  that  this  was 
hopeless,  and  at  once  expressed  a  confidence  in  the 
possibility  of  his  recovering,  only  to  learn  that  his 
death  was  imminent.  Although  I  could  not  believe 
this,  I  went  at  once  back  to  the  White  House  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Garfield.  I  think  there 
must  have  been  a  dozen  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
attendance  that  day.  Garfield  suffered  extremely 
in  his  feet,  and  Mrs.  MacVeagh  and  I  were  con- 


1  Wife  of  William  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

2  Wife  of  William  H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  secretary  of  the  navy. 
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stantly  engaged  in  putting  large  pillows  under  them. 
As  often  as  the  linen  became  warm  we  changed  it 
and  the  freshness  seemed  to  afford  him  momentary 
relief. 

“The  wound  scarcely  bled  at  all ;  a  pillow  placed 
against  his  back  showed  only  a  small  stain.  About 
two  o’clock,  General  Sherman  came  into  the  room. 
In  a  voice  full  of  sympathy  he  asked  about  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  wound. 

“  ‘Look  at  it  yourself,  General,’  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  And  as  he  did  so  I  myself  saw  the  little  red 
edged  hole.  It  was  not  very  large  and  looked  as 
though  it  might  easily  be  healed,  but  it  was  not 
where  it  had  entered  that  mattered  so  much,  but 
whither  had  it  gone.  No  attempt  was  made  to  probe 
for  the  ball,  and  the  physicians  were  doubtful  if 
he  could  live  until  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Garfield  who 
was  delayed  by  an  accident  on  the  road.  She  came, 
however,  at  about  seven  o’clock,  I  think,  very  tired 
but  showing  fortitude.  When  she  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  General  Garfield’s  condition,  I  told  her 
much  as  I  have  written  here,  that  I  in  my  inexperi¬ 
ence  could  not  see  why  he  should  not  recover,  but 
that  Mr.  Blaine  thought  she  ought  to  know  that 
there  was  no  hope,  so  that  she  might  not  lose  the 
privilege  of  saying  to  him  what  she  might  deem  of 
importance  to  her  and  the  children.  He  did  not  for 
one  moment  contemplate  the  necessity  of  suggesting 
preparation  to  this  good  man. 
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“After  some  time  I  again  saw  Mrs.  Garfield,  when 
she  told  me  that  she  did  not  agree  with  the  doctors, 
that  she  knew  her  husband  was  in  fine  training,  his 
muscles  very  firm,  and  she  thought  that  their  resist¬ 
ance  had  probably  prevented  the  ball  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  to  a  great  distance. 

“The  President  in  talking  with  Mr.  Blaine  spoke 
of  his  fine  bodily  state  on  the  second.  Said  he,  ‘As 
I  was  standing  before  my  dressing  table,  James 
came  in.  He  said  to  me  “Father,  I  can’t  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  I  can  do  a  thing  you  can’t,”  and  placing 
his  hands  on  my  bed  he  turned  a  somersault  com¬ 
pletely  over  it,  though  it  is  a  wide  one.  “I  don’t 
take  a  dare,”  I  said,  “from  you.”  I  was  standing 
in  my  flannels,  and  though  I  did  not  know  how  I 
should  come  out,  I  did  it.’ 

“While  General  Sherman  was  in  the  sick  room,  he 
had  asked  the  President  if  the  ball  had  singed  his 
clothes,  whereupon  General  Garfield  told  the  stew¬ 
ard  who  was  in  attendance  to  show  him  the  suit, 
saying  it  was  hanging  in  the  wardrobe.  He  then, 
with  General  Sherman,  inspected  it  with  the  great¬ 
est  interest.  The  ball  had  entered  the  coat  just 
above  the  tail  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  of 
the  back.  The  orifice  seemed  to  me  no  larger  than 
would  admit  the  small  end  of  a  pen  handle. 

“  ‘Lu,’ 1  said  the  President,  rolling  up  his  shirt- 


1  Lucretia,  Mrs.  Garfield’s  name. 
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sleeve,  ‘here  is  where  the  coward  hit  me  first.’  And 
he  showed  a  graze  on  his  elbow. 

“On  the  night  of  the  second  of  July,  with  two 
others,  I  sat  up  with  the  President,  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth,  Doctors  Hamilton  and  Agnew 
came  from  Philadelphia.  All  arrangements  for  the 
permanent  care  and  nursing  of  the  President  were 
then  made.  After  that  morning  I  saw  him  no  more 
until  the  twentieth  of  September  when  I  looked  on 
him  lying  dead  at  Elberon,  after  eighty  days  of  tor¬ 
ture — the  ball  of  Booth,  the  dagger  of  Brutus, 
kinder  than  Guiteau’s  wavering  shot. 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  surgeon’s 
skill  ought  to  have  saved  Garfield.  Perhaps  had  it 
been  wisely  exerted,  it  would.” 

Very  many  people  felt  that  the  President  was  be¬ 
ing  doctored  too  much.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  the  privacy 
of  his  home,  declared  that  the  surgeons  were  probing 
for  the  ball  in  the  wrong  direction.  Having  been 
himself  exactly  in  the  line  of  fire,  and  being  much 
keener  of  hearing  in  one  ear  than  the  other,  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  ball  had  passed  his  good  ear  and  must 
consequently  have  entered  the  President’s  body  at  a 
different  angle  from  what  the  doctors  assumed  in 
their  diagnosis.  With  the  aid  of  a  dummy  he  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  opinion  for  the  attendants.  Perhaps  it 
was  deemed  unprofessional  to  listen  to  a  layman, 
but  the  autopsy  confirmed  Mr.  Blaine’s  view. 
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When,  in  due  course,  Congress  moved  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  memorial  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
late  President,  but  one  name  was  thought  of  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith.  By  joint  resolution  Mr.  Blaine 
was  invited  to  deliver  the  national  tribute  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1882,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Notwithstanding  his  years  of  warm 
friendship  and  intimacy  with  Garfield,  Mr.  Blaine 
at  first  doubted  his  ability  to  do  the  subject  justice, 
but  he  zealously  entered  upon  the  task,  a  task  with 
which  he  took  almost  meticulous  pains,  probably 
giving  to  it  a  greater  devotion  than  to  any  other  of 
his  public  addresses  or  State  papers.  These  were  a 
part  of  the  day’s  work,  the  memorial  address  a  labor 
of  love.  It  was  written  and  rewritten,  read  and  re¬ 
read.  In  reading  it  over  to  me  as  each  fresh  copy 
was  made,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  “keep  his 
voice.”  Standing  at  the  clerk’s  desk  in  the  great  hall 
of  Representatives  before  the  President,  the  cabinet, 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  diplomatic  corps,  all  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  multitude  of  invited  guests  occupying 
every  inch  of  the  floor  and  galleries,  he  had  perfect 
control  of  his  voice. 

The  address  1  is  generally  acknowledged  as  a  clas¬ 
sic.  United  States  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
said :  “Mr.  Blaine’s  eulogy  on  Garfield  is  one  of  the 
treasures  of  our  literature.  It  would  have  been  a 

1  Being  out  of  print  as  a  public  document,  the  address  in  full 
is  reproduced  in  Appendix  II  by  courtesy  of  the  Public  Printer. 
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great  public  misfortune  if  that  noble  oration  had 
been  lost  to  the  world.” 

The  closing  paragraph  will  bear  reprinting  here : 

“As  the  end  drew  near,  his  early  craving  for  the 
sea  returned.  The  stately  mansion  of  power  had 
been  to  him  the  wearisome  hospital  of  pain,  and  he 
begged  to  be  taken  from  its  prison  walls,  from  its 
oppressive,  stifling  air,  from  its  homelessness  and  its 
hopelessness.  Gently,  silently,  the  love  of  a  great 
people  bore  the  pale  sufferer  to  the  longed-for  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  God  should  will, 
within  sight  of  its  heaving  billows,  within  sound  of 
its  manifold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered  face  ten¬ 
derly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out 
wistfully  upon  the  ocean’s  changing  wonders ;  on  the 
far  sails,  whitening  in  the  morning  light ;  on  its  rest¬ 
less  waves,  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  be¬ 
neath  the  noonday  sun;  on  the  red  clouds  of  eve¬ 
ning,  arching  low  to  the  horizon ;  on  the  serene  and 
shining  pathway  of  the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his 
dying  eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning  which  only  the 
rapt  and  parting  soul  may  know.  Let  us  believe  that 
in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world  he  heard  the 
great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore,  and  felt  al¬ 
ready  upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal 
morning.” 


IX 
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the  time  for  the  national  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  of  1884  drew  near,  the  party  again  called 
Mr.  Blaine  to  the  front.  Innately  loyal  to  his  party 
and  to  his  friends,  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
demand,  but  did  not  encourage  it  by  a  single  word  or 
move.  Friends  came  with  reports  of  the  widespread 
sentiment  for  his  nomination  and  went  to  the  con¬ 
vention  without  advice  or  instruction  from  him.  He 
did  not  want  the  nomination. 

The  convention  was  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  June 
3.  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  Washington  at  work  on  the 
second  volume  of  “Twenty  Years  of  Congress.” 
Stephen  B.  Elkins,  an  intimate  personal,  business 
and  political  friend,  and  perhaps  at  this  time  the 
strongest  advocate  in  the  convention,  on  his  way 
to  Chicago  called  for  a  “last  word”  and  departed 
without  it.  Then  Mr.  Blaine  said  to  me:  “These 
friends  feel  sure  of  my  nomination.  They  are  very 
much  in  earnest,  but  I  do  not  want  it.  I  would  not 
cross  the  street  for  it.  I  would  not  turn  my  hand 
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over  for  it.  I  am  absorbed  in  this  work;  the  first 
volume  is  issued  and  the  publishers,  with  a  vast  corps 
of  agencies  which  they  are  financing,  are  clamoring 
for  the  second.” 

Mr.  Blaine  was  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  fool¬ 
ishly.  It  would  have  been  positively  senseless  to 
say  this  to  me  in  private  if  he  did  not  mean  it  and 
feel  it.  To  members  of  his  family  he  showed  the 
same  disinclination  to  have  his  name  used. 

To  another  friend  whom  he  asked  to  call  he  said: 
“I  want  you  to  assist  in  preventing  my  nomination. 
We  can  name  a  ticket  that  would  carry  every  North¬ 
ern  State — General  Sherman  and  Robert  Lincoln. 
That  ticket  would  elect  itself.  It  would  be  irre¬ 
sistible.” 

He  wrote  to  General  Sherman  urging  him  with  all 
his  power  of  persuasion  to  consent  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  name  for  the  nomination.  Sherman’s  re¬ 
ply  was  quick  and  sharp:  “I  will  not  in  any  event 
entertain  or  accept  a  nomination  as  a  candidate  for 
President  for  reasons  personal  to  myself.  .  .  .  No 
— count  me  out.  The  civilians  of  the  United  States 
should  and  must  buffet  with  this  thankless  office  and 
leave  us  old  soldiers  to  enjoy  the  peace  we  fought 
for,  and  think  we  have  earned.” 

After  several  ballots  for  favorite  sons,  Mr.  Blaine 
was  nominated  on  the  fourth,  and  the  campaign  of 
1884  began, — a  campaign  unprecedented  in  its  bit¬ 
terness  and  its  personal  attack  on  the  Republican 
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candidate.  It  was  in  1884  that  the  term  “mug¬ 
wump”  was  first  used  as  a  political  designation. 

During  this  campaign,  while  speaking  in  the 
middle  West,  he  was  informed  that  influential  men 
in  New  York  City  were  planning  a  grand  reception 
and  banquet  in  his  honor.  He  wrote  again  and 
again  that  he  was  opposed  to  this  plan;  it  would  be 
disastrous,  and  he  ought  not  to  visit  New  York,  but 
the  friends  insisted  and  he  reluctantly  yielded. 

While  this  demonstration  was  in  perfectly  good 
form  throughout,  nothing  occurring  to  which  friend 
or  foe  could  take  exception,  it  was  disastrous.  The 
opposition  exploited  it  as  the  “Millionaires’  din¬ 
ner”  and  scored  a  point. 

A  few  days  later  a  body  of  clergymen  called  on 
the  candidate  at  his  hotel  in  New  York  to  express 
their  loyalty  to  the  party  and  their  confidence  in 
him.  The  speaker  selected  for  the  occasion  being 
unable  to  attend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard  was  chosen 
to  make  the  address.  Without  meaning  to  do  harm, 
he  permitted  the  devil  to  get  control  of  his  tongue 
and  referred  to  the  Democratic  party  as  one  whose 
antecedents  were  “Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion.” 

Instantly  the  adversaries  sensed  their  advantage. 
A  “dodger”  was  hastily  printed  giving  this  allitera¬ 
tion  as  coming  from  the  candidate  himself,  and  circu¬ 
lated  in  front  of  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  the  city 
on  Sunday  morning — and  they  scored  another  point. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  “Why  didn’t 
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Mr.  Blaine  immediately  disavow  this  accusation?” 
The  answer  is,  there  was  much  confusion,  he  was 
more  occupied  with  what  he  should  say  to  the  gath¬ 
ering  as  a  whole  than  with  what  an  individual  was 
saying,  and  he  did  not  catch  the  phrase.  There  might 
have  been  time  before  election  day  to  broadcast  a 
denial,  and  place  the  blame  where  it  belonged,  but  it 
would  have  been  useless.  The  poison  had  “taken” 
in  the  city,  the  only  place  where  it  could  hurt  the 
Republican  cause. 

Reaching  home  late  on  election  day,  he  was  some¬ 
what  wearied  and  not  oversanguine  as  to  the  result. 
In  the  evening,  while  conflicting  reports  came  trick¬ 
ling  over  the  special  wire  in  the  library,  a  group  of 
neighbors  with  several  friends  from  other  cities  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  mansion — now 
the  governor’s  residence.  These  friends  began  to 
tinker  up  a  cabinet.  Mr.  Blaine  soon  left,  saying, 
“Good  night,  gentlemen;  I’ll  talk  about  cabinets 
when  I’m  elected.”  He  then  came  to  the  library  and 
sat  for  a  while  by  the  telegraph  instrument.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  vote  of  New  York  would  be  very  close 
he  predicted:  “If  I  carry  New  York  by  only  about 
a  thousand  votes,  they  will  surely  count  me  out. 
I’m  going  to  bed.  Don’t  disturb  me  unless  something 
decisive  comes  in.” 

The  gentlemen  dispersed,  but  William  H.  Bige¬ 
low,  of  Augusta,  one  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  devoted  friends 
(father  of  Colonel  Harry  M.  Bigelow,  the  editor 
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of  “The  Portland  Press  Herald,”  by  whose  courtesy 
a  portion  of  these  notes  is  reprinted),  came  and  sat 
with  me  at  the  wire  until  morning. 

By  midnight  we  knew  the  result,  but  I  let  Mr. 
Blaine  and  all  the  family  sleep  on.  Late  in  the 
morning,  when  I  could  find  him  alone,  I  went  to  his 
room  with  a  bunch  of  “demnition  totals.”  He  was 
in  bed,  apparently  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  never 
been  a  candidate. 

“Well,  Tom,  how  do  you  feel?”  With  tears  in 
my  voice,  I  replied,  “I  can’t  tell  how  I  feel  until  I 
know  how  you  feel.” 

“Bless  you,”  he  said,  “it  does  not  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  pulse-beat  to  me  personally.  I  am  sorry 
for  my  friends  and  that  the  party  loses.  To  me  it  is 
more  a  relief  than  a  cross.”  Then  the  tears  dried! 

Later,  he  wrote  to  a  sympathizer:  “Personally  I 
care  less  than  my  nearest  friends  would  believe,  but 
for  the  cause  and  for  my  friends  I  profoundly  de¬ 
plore  the  result.” 

Soon  after  election  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  this  to  a 
friend:  “I  feel  quite  serene  over  the  result.  As  the 
Lord  sent  upon  us  an  ass  in  the  shape  of  a  preacher, 
and  a  rainstorm  to  lessen  our  vote  in  New  York,  I 
am  disposed  to  feel  resigned  to  the  dispensation  of 
defeat  which  flowed  directly  from  these  agencies. 
In  missing  a  great  honor  I  escaped  a  great  and 
oppressive  responsibility.  You  know  how  much  I 
didn’t  want  the  nomination.” 
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Mrs.  Blaine’s  interest  in  the  Presidency  centered 
wholly  in  her  husband.  She  believed  in  his  tower¬ 
ing  ability,  in  his  exceptional  qualifications  for 
legislative  and  executive  service,  and  that  he  would 
more  honor  the  executive  chair  of  the  nation  than 
he  would  be  honored  by  it.  To  be  called  “the  first 
lady  of  the  land”  had  no  attraction  for  her,  nor  did 
the  exacting  social  requirements  of  the  position 
allure  her,  as  witness  this  letter  addressed  to  her 
son,  Emmons,  three  years  before  this  election,  while 
Mr.  Blaine  was  secretary  of  state  in  the  Garfield 
administration : 

Washington,  March  28,  1881. 

I  am  writing  in  my  room;  present,  your  father,  Alice, 
Walker,  Tom  Sherman,  and  a  messenger  from  the  State 
Department;  subject,  shall  we  send  message,  recognizing 
Charles  as  King  of  Roumania?  .  .  .  There  are  lots  of  things 
which  hitch  in  our  new  position  which  make  the  situation 
interesting.  Flowers  have  just  come  from  Mrs.  Garfield, 
and  yesterday  she  and  the  President  were  both  here.  They 
hate  the  situation,  but  this  is  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and  I 
never  want  to  be  nearer  the  White  House  than  I  now  am. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  defeated  in  New  York  by  1040 
votes;  a  change  of  600  votes,  even  counting  the 
fraudulent  votes  as  legal,  would  have  elected  him. 

Ten  days  passed  before  the  final  announcement. 
General  Butler,  1100  odd  votes  for  whom  were 
counted  for  Cleveland,  openly  protested  against  this 
fraud.  The  New  York  Republican  State  Commit- 
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tee  had  direct  and  private  information  of  frauds 
perpetrated  and  votes  illegally  counted  in  several 
counties  of  the  State.  Later,  the  “Commercial 
Advertiser”  declared  that  reliable  Democrats  as¬ 
serted  that  they  could  name  the  very  districts,  the 
very  polling-places  where  votes  were  taken  from 
Mr.  Blaine  and  given  to  his  opponent.  By  law, 
inspectors  could  destroy  the  ballots  as  soon  as  re¬ 
turns  were  made. 

Some  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  friends  advised  a  contest 
but  rather  than  endanger  the  public  peace,  he 
demanded  immediate  acceptance  of  the  declared 
result. 

At  this  late  day,  few  if  any  doubt  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  actually  elected,  or,  by  the  same  token, 
that  Tilden  was  actually  elected  in  1876.  Fraud 
won  both  elections. 

I  have  stacks  of  newspaper  comments  on  the 
result  gathered  for  my  own  gratification.  I  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  Blaine  ever  saw  any  of  them.  Out 
of  hundreds  of  similar  expressions,  a  few  are  given 
here. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1884 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Blaine,  it  is  reported,  cheerfully  concedes  and  accepts 
his  defeat.  That  is  what  the  country  knew  he  would  do. 
He  fought  with  magnificent  daring  and  the  most  brilliant 
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skill  for  the  cause  of  which  he  was  standard-bearer.  In 
victory  he  would  have  been  moderate;  in  defeat  he  is  not 
dismayed. 

The  Baltimore  American. 

Blaine  has  borne  the  standard  of  the  Republican  party 
with  a  splendor  and  power  that  have  never  been  equalled 
in  the  annals  of  the  country.  Crowds  have  pressed  to  see 
him,  to  hear  him,  to  grasp  his  hand  wherever  he  has  been. 
No  American  statesman  has  been  more  beloved. 

The  Fishkill  Journal. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Blaine’s  presence  every¬ 
where  is  greeted,  and  the  splendid  canvass  which  he  has  made 
against  manifold  combinations  of  opposition,  are  proof  that 
he  was  the  strongest  candidate  the  Republicans  could  have 
nominated.  Only  a  final  occurrence  of  unforeseen  accidents 
defeated  him.  Noble,  grand  Blaine,  he  reminds  me  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  people  are  not 
done  with  him  yet.  Whether  he  ever  again  runs  for  Presi¬ 
dent  or  not,  there  is  still  a  grand  career  before  him  if  he 
chooses  it.  He  stands  forth  the  greatest  statesman  and 
leader  of  the  country. 

The  Boston  Traveller. 

James  G.  Blaine  has  made  a  splendid  fight  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  cause,  and  has  demonstrated  such  power  and 
resources  in  the  contest  as  would  have  placed  him  easily  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  great  popular  leaders  of  America,  if 
he  had  not  already  stood  there. 

The  Corning,  N.  Y.  Journal. 

The  Republican  hosts,  that  came  so  near  winning  a  splen¬ 
did  triumph,  are  now  mourning  in  sorrow  too  deep  for 
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utterance.  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  magnificent  man.  There  is  no 
statesman  of  either  political  party  who  is  his  superior.  His 
talents,  his  great  experience,  his  eminent  services,  his  per¬ 
sonal  worth,  commend  him  to  the  highest  respect  and  regard 
of  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  in 
his  personal  integrity,  in  his  official  purity,  in  his  noble 
qualities  and  his  brilliant  qualifications  as  a  political  leader. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  sun  has  not  set.  The  Republic  has 
need  of  such  a  man. 


The  Utica  Herald. 

Mr.  Blaine  brings  out  of  the  sharp  contest  a  higher  repu¬ 
tation  than  he  bore  at  the  beginning,  with  a  following  greater 
than  any  other  American  ever  enjoyed.  The  assaults  upon 
him  have  harmed  their  authors;  they  have  intensified  admir¬ 
ation  and  affection  for  him  throughout  the  land,  and  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  chief  figure  in  American  affairs  for  this 
m  % 

generation. 


The  Knoxville  Chronicle. 

By  his  very  nature,  many-sided,  intense,  daring,  rich  in 
experience,  abundant  in  resource,  various  and  splendid  in 
faculty,  versatile  in  expedient  and  vigorous  in  action,  Mr. 
Blaine  cannot  avoid  being  strongly  and  rather  imperiously 
personal. 


The  Omaha  Republican. 

Of  all  the  leaders  of  the  greatest  party  in  the  world, 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  great  Republic,  James  G.  Blaine 
was  and  is  best  fitted  for  the  Presidency.  His  genius  is 
noble,  his  record,  despite  all  slanders,  the  study  and  emula¬ 
tion  of  all  patriots. 
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The  Council  Bluffs ,  Iowa,  Nonpareil. 

The  intellectual  giant,  ever  conscious  of  his  towering 
strength,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  honor,  virtue  and  true 
dignity  of  character,  scorns  defeat  as  an  engine  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  Such  a  man  is  James  G.  Blaine.  His  defeats  through 
life  have  resulted  in  every  instance  in  his  exaltation.  He 
comes  forth  from  the  furnace  of  fiery  opposition  and  defeat 
greater  and  nobler  than  when  he  entered. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette. 

Whatever  else  may  be  the  result  of  the  campaign,  the  fact 
at  least  will  appear  that  the  slanderous  and  swarming  accu¬ 
sations  against  James  G.  Blaine,  with  which  the  contest 
opened,  have  been  forever  dissipated.  There  was  no  story 
about  Blaine  that  stuck — not  one;  and  the  Republican  cam¬ 
paign  under  his  leadership  was  not  defensive — it  was  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  his  leadership  will  be  a  glorious  memory,  like  that 
of  Henry  Clay  in  1844. 

‘  \ 

The  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Express. 

The  Express  cannot  recall  any  period  of  the  campaign 
when  it  would  shout,  “Hail  to  the  Chief!”  and  “Hurrah 
for  James  G.  Blaine!”  with  a  heartier  feeling  than  it  will 
now  experience  in  thus  enthusiastically  giving  vent  to  its 
admiration  for  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  day — for  one 
whose  attainments  do  not  lessen  with  defeat. 


X 
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IN„  another  place,  allusion  has- 'been  made  to  Mr. 

Blaine’s  book  entitled  “Twenty  Years  of  Con¬ 
gress.”  After  the  defeat  of  1884,  Mr.  Blaine  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  where  he  rented  the  house 
of  his  old  friend,  William  H.  Windom,  and  spent 
a  tranquil  and  cheerful  winter  at  work  on  his  sec¬ 
ond  volume,  which  was  mainly  written  during 
the  next  two  winters  spent  in  Augusta.  In  his 
biography  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Boyd  writes  of  this  work: 
It  was  no  less  a  substantial  gift  to  the  nation  than 
a  superb  contribution  to  political  literature.  In 
itself  it  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  fame  of  the 
writer,  not  only  as  an  omniscient  observer  but  as 
a  conscientious  preserver  of  vital  facts  .  .  .  The 
style  of  writing,  aside  from  that  of  its  politico-his¬ 
toric  merits,  is  peculiarly  that  of  the  author — lucid, 
fair,  racy:  statesman,  historian  and  editor,  in  happy 
combination.  No  other  work  embraces  so  full  and 
impartial  a  review  of  the  material  and  political  life 
of  the  nation  from  i860  to  1880,  as  this.” 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  Mr.  Blaine  took  his 
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family  abroad  for  a  year  of  European  travel  and 
it  was  on  June  19,  1888,  while  Mr.  Blaine  was  in 
Scotland,  that  the  Presidential  Convention  of  the 
Republicans  assembled  in  Chicago.  He  had  repeat¬ 
edly  and  most  emphatically,  by  mail  and  cable  de¬ 
clared  to  his. friends  who  were  still  pressing  him  to 
“want”  the  nomination  that  he  would  not  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  again  under  any  circumstances. 

Writing  from: 'Florence  as  early  as  January  25 
he  addressed  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  Mr.  B.  F.  Jones,  as  follows: 

“I  wish  through  you  to  state  to  the  members  of 
the  Republican  party  that  my  name  will  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  national  convention  called  to  assemble 
in  Chicago  in  June  next  for  the  nomination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
constrained  in  this  decision  by  considerations  en¬ 
tirely  personal  to  myself,  of  which  you  were  advised 
more  than  a  year  ago.  But  I  cannot  make  this  an¬ 
nouncement  without  giving  expression  to  my  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  many  thousands  of  my 
countrymen  who  have  sustained  me  so  long  and  so 
cordially  with  their  feelings,  which  seemed  to  go 
beyond  the  ordinary  political  adherence  of  fellow- 
partisans,  and  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  personal  attachment.  For  this  most  generous, 
loyal  friendship  I  can  make  no  adequate  return,  and 
shall  carry  the  memory  of  it  while  life  lasts.” 

And  on  May  17,  1888,  he  wrote  from  Paris  to 


The  Old  Home  in  Augusta,  Maine 
As  it  was  in  1887  when  Mr.  Blaine  lived  there. 
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Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  The  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune:  “Since  my  return  to  Paris  from  southern 
Italy  on  the  8th  inst.  I  have  learned  (what  I  did 
not  before  believe)  that  my  name  may  yet  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  national  convention  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  of  the  Republican  party. 
A  single  phrase  of  my  letter  of  January  25,  from 
Florence  (which  was  decisive  of  everything  I  had 
the  personal  power  to  decide)  has  been  treated  by 
many  of  my  most  valued  friends  as  not  absolutely 
conclusive  in  ultimate  and  possible  contingencies. 
On  the  other  hand  friends  equally  devoted  and  dis¬ 
interested  have  construed  my  letter  (as  it  should  be 
construed)  to  be  an  unconditional  withholding  of 
my  name  from  the  national  convention.  They  have 
in  consequence  given  their  support  to  eminent  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  candidates  for  the  Chicago  nomina¬ 
tion — some  of  whom  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have 
consented  to  assume  that  position,  if  I  had  desired 
to  represent  the  party  in  the  Presidential  contest 
of  1888. 

“If  I  should  now,  by  speech  or  by  silence,  by  com¬ 
mission  or  omission,  permit  my  name,  in  any  event, 
to  come  before  the  convention  I  should  incur  the 
reproach  of  being  uncandid  with  those  who  have 
always  been  candid  with  me.  I  speak,  therefore, 
because  I  am  not  willing  to  remain  in  a  doubtful 
attitude.  I  am  not  willing  to  be  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
leading  a  single  man  among  the  millions  who  have 
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given  me  their  suffrages  and  their  confidence.  I  am 
not  willing  that  even  one  of  my  faithful  supporters 
in  the  past  should  think  me  capable  of  paltering  in 
a  double  sense  with  my  words.  Assuming  that  the 
Presidential  nomination  could  by  any  possible 
chance  be  offered  to  me,  I  could  not  accept  it  with¬ 
out  leaving  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  these  men 
the  impression  that  I  had  not  been  free  from  indi¬ 
rection,  and  therefore  I  could  not  accept  it  at  all. 
The  misrepresentations  of  malice  have  no  weight, 
but  the  just  displeasure  of  friends  I  could  not  pa¬ 
tiently  endure.  .  . 

Before  the  convention  of  1888  assembled,  Mr. 
Blaine  wrote  to  Mr.  Elkins  naming  the  Hon.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  as  the  most  eligible 
candidate  and  one  who  would  make  a  good  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  again  insisting  that  his  name  be  kept  from 
the  voting  list  of  candidates. 

While  the  balloting  progressed  he  sent  this 
cablegram : 

Edinburgh,  June  24,  1888. 

To  Boutelle  and  Manley,  Chicago: 

I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask  my  friends  to  respect  my 
wishes  and  refrain  from  voting  for  me.  Please  make  this  and 
the  former  despatch  public. 

James  G.  Blaine. 

As  the  cable  continued  to  tell  that  votes  were 
being  cast  for  him  he  requested  his  friends  to  turn 
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their  votes  to  Harrison,  thus  assuring  Harrison’s 
nomination  on  the  eighth  ballot  with  544  votes. 

Mr.  Blaine  immediately  cabled  his  congratulation 
as  follows: 

Linlithgow,  Scotland, 
June  26,  1888. 

General  Harrison,  Indianapolis: 

I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  upon  the  work  of  the 
national  convention.  Your  candidacy  will  recall  the 
triumphant  enthusiasm  and  assure  the  victorious  conclusion 
which  followed  your  grandfather’s  nomination  in  1840. 
Your  election  will  seal  our  industrial  independence  as  the 
Declaration  of  ’76,  which  bears  the  honored  name  of  your 
great-grandfather,  saved  our  political  independence. 

James  G.  Blaine. 

The  Candidate  responded  at  once  as  follows: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  30,  1888. 

My  dear  Mr.  Blaine:  Your  cablegram  was  so  prompt,  so 
generous,  and  so  stirring  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  the  press,  which  I  did  not  doubt  would  be  in  the 
line  of  your  wishes.  My  first  thought  was  to  send  you  by 
cable  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  but  on  reflection  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  use  the  mails,  as  offering  me  a  medium  for  a 
fuller  and  more  confidential  expression  of  my  feelings. 

From  your  most  intimate  and  trusted  friends  I  had  the 
assurance  that  in  a  possible  contingency  you  and  they  might 
regard  my  nomination  with  favor.  It  was  only  such  assur¬ 
ances  that  made  my  Indiana  friends  hopeful  of  success,  and 
only  the  help  of  your  friends  made  success  possible.  It  will 
give  me  pleasure  always  to  show  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  efficient  and  conclusive  support  your  very  close  friends 
gave  to  me  in  the  convention. 
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I  am  now  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  time 
when  you  shall  return  and  give  to  the  campaign  the  impetus 
that  only  your  voice  can  give  to  it.  If  it  suits  your  plans  I 
would  like  to  have  an  early  visit  from  you,  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
rison  requests  that  you  will  bring  Mrs.  Blaine  with  you.  You 
will,  of  course,  know  that  this  implies  that  during  your  stay 
we  shall  expect  to  have  a  great  meeting  and  a  speech  from 
you.  Our  State  convention  meets  August  8.  I  write  in  haste 
and  amid  constant  interruptions.  Please  convey  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  my  thanks  for  his  congratulatory  message,  and  to 
your  family  my  very  kind  regards. 

Gratefully  and  very  sincerely  yours, 

Benj.  Harrison. 

In  the  campaign  for  Harrison  that  followed,  Mr. 
Blaine  spoke  in  one  of  his  addresses  in  New  York,  on 
“A  Century  of  Protection.”  He  warned  the  laboring 
men  of  the  United  States  that  a  protective  tariff  was 
their  shield  and  bulwark,  that  they  could  break  it 
down  with  their  votes,  or  they  could  sustain  it  with 
their  votes.  “If  the  great  army  of  wage-workers  in 
this  country  will  not  protect  themselves,  there  is  no 
power  that  can  protect  them.  A  century’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  tariff  should  be  their  warning  and  their 
guide.  It  is  for  you  to  say  if  a  century’s  experi¬ 
ence  should  be  a  light  to  your  feet.  It  should  teach 
you  the  great  and  useful  lesson  that  if  you  do  not 
maintain  your  own  ground,  no  one  else  will  main¬ 
tain  it  for  you.  The  power  is  in  your  hands.  It 
may  be  used  for  your  destruction,  or  it  may  be 
used  for  your  protection  and  for  your  safety.” 
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Harrison  was  elected  in  November,  and  in  the 
following  January  came  this  formal  offer  of  the 
portfolio  of  State: 


Indianapolis,  January  17,  1889. 

My  dear  Mr.  Blaine: 

I  beg  to  offer  you  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State,  and 
very  sincerely  and  cordially  to  request  your  acceptance  of 
the  office.  Hoping  to  hear  favorably  from  you  at  your  early 
convenience,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  and  sincerely 
Yours, 

Benj.  Harrison. 


To  Hon.  Jas.  G.  Blaine, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

It  was  accompanied  by  a  personal  letter  specify¬ 
ing  certain  questions  requiring  their  early  mutual 
attention. 


Private. 

Indianapolis,  January  17,  1889. 

My  dear  Mr.  Blaine: 

I  have  in  a  note  which  you  will  receive  with  this  requested 
your  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  There 
are  some  further  and  more  familiar  things,  however,  which 
I  want  to  say  in  this  confidential  note.  It  is  quite  essential,  if 
such  a  relation  is  to  be  established  between  us,  that  the  offer 
and  the  acceptance  should  both  be  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
perfect  cordiality  and  confidence.  I  want  to  assure  you  with¬ 
out  reservation  that  the  offer  is  made  in  that  spirit,  and  in 
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the  sincere  hope  that  you  will  find  it  agreeable  to  accept  it. 
Our  long  and  friendly  acquaintance  gives  me  the  assurance 
that  you  would  take  up  the  great  office  in  the  same  spirit. 

We  have  already  a  pretty  full  understanding  of  each 
other’s  views  as  to  the  general  policy  which  should  char¬ 
acterize  our  foreign  relations.^!  am  especially  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  our  relations  with  the  Central  and  South 
American  States.  We  must  win  their  confidence  by  deserving 
it.  It  will  not  come  upon  demand.  Only  men  of  experience, 
of  high  character  and  of  broad  views  should  be  sent  even  to 
the  least  important  of  these  States.^n  all  this  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  a  most  willing  coadjutor,  for  your  early  suggestions 
and  earnest  advocacy  have  directed  public  attention  to  the 
subject. 

As  to  our  relations  with  European  governments  they  will, 
I  hope,  be  easy  of  management,  and  in  the  main  formal. 
But  three  distinct  questions  with  as  many  of  the  great  powers 
will  require  early  and  discreet  attention.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
it  would  be  your  inclination  as  it  will  be  mine  to  so  deal 
with  these  questions  as  to  bring  about  just  and  peaceful  con¬ 
clusions.  Your  familiarity  with  the  origin  and  progress  of 
these  differences,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  history  of  our 
diplomacy,  would,  I  am  sure,  give  you  great  advantage  in 
dealing  with  them. 

I  have  another  general  purpose  and  duty  in  which  I  am 
sure  you  would  cooperate  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  It  is 
to  preserve  harmony  in  our  party.  The  continuance  of  Repub¬ 
lican  control  for  a  series  of  presidential  terms  is,  I  think, 
essential  to  the  right  settlement  of  some  very  grave  questions. 
I  shall  be  very  solicitous  to  avoid  anything  that  would  pro¬ 
mote  dissensions,  and  very  desirous  that  the  civil  service  shall 
be  placed  and  conducted  upon  that  high  plane  which  will 
recommend  our  party  to  the  confidence  of  all  the  people. 
This  purpose  is  absolutely  disassociated  with  any  selfish 
thought  or  ambition.  I  will  be  quite  as  ready  to  make  proper 
concessions  as  to  ask  others  to  do  so.  Each  member  of  my 
official  family  will  have  my  full  confidence  and  I  shall  expect 
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his  in  return.  There  are  other  things  which  I  shall,  perhaps, 
desire  to  talk  with  you  about,  but  they  can  abide  the  personal 
conference  which  I  hope  to  have  with  you  at  your  early 
convenience. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Benj.  Harrison. 

To  which  Mr.  Blaine  responded  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  21,  1889. 

My  dear  General: 

I  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  17th  inst.,  tendering  to 
me  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  in  your  Cabinet. 
The  tone  and  manner  in  which  you  extend  the  invitation 
convey  to  my  own  feelings  a  personal  pleasure  which  far 
outweighs  the  public  honor.  Allow  me,  therefore  (with  my 
acceptance  of  your  invitation),  to  return  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  cordiality  and  confidence  which  mark  every 
line  of  it.  I  reciprocate  the  feeling  in  fullest  measure.  It  is 
only  by  a  spirit  of  confidence  at  once  mutual  and  perfect 
that  my  service  in  your  Cabinet  can  be  valuable  to  your 
administration,  agreeable  to  you,  or  desirable  to  myself. 

In  becoming  a  member  of  your  Cabinet  I  can  have  no 
motive,  near  or  remote,  inconsistent  with  the  greatest 
strength  and  highest  interests  of  your  administration,  and  of 
yourself  as  its  official  and  personal  head. 

I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  heartiest  accord  with  the 
principles  and  policies  which  you  briefly  outline  for  your 
administration,  and  I  am  especially  pleased  with  what  you 
say  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  The  State  Department  was 
designed  in  its  original  constitution  to  be  at  all  times  in  close 
communication  with  the  President.  The  Secretary  is  his 
certifying  officer  even  for  many  things  that  more  nearly  con¬ 
cern  other  departments.  The  foreign  affairs  are  in  their  in¬ 
ception  and  management  exclusively  executive,  and  nothing 
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decisive  can  be  done  in  that  important  field  except  with  the 
President’s  personal  knowledge  and  official  approval.  So  en¬ 
tirely  confidential  has  the  relation  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
President  been  held  that  questions  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  only  as  directed  by  the  President. 

To  hold  such  a  relation,  both  personal  and  official,  to  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  high 
honor.  I  beg  you  will  not  doubt  that  I  deeply  appreciate  its 
duties  and  its  responsibilities  in  their  broadest  significance. 

I  am  with  greatest  respect, 

Your  friend  faithfully, 

James  G.  Blaine. 

Gen.  Benj.  Harrison, 

President-Elect  of  the  United  States. 

Indianapolis. 

Accordingly,  on  March  4,  1889,  Mr.  Blaine  for 
the  second  time  took  the  oath  of  office  as  secretary 
of  state. 

Again  Walker  Blaine  came  to  his  father’s  side 
where  he  was  wanted  and  where  he  always  wanted 
to  be.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  third  assistant 
secretary  of  state  in  the  Garfield  administration. 
He  had  graduated  in  law,  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  begun  to  practice ;  was  assistant  counsel  for  the 
United  States  before  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of 
Alabama  Claims,  where  he  had  made  a  very  credit¬ 
able  record.  His  knowledge  of  law,  of  public  men 
and  affairs,  his  familiarity  and  sympathy  with  all 
of  his  father’s  interests  and  plans,  enabled  him  alone, 
with  consummate  tact,  to  solve  many  of  the  minor 
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problems  that  vex  the  head  of  a  department  of  the 
Government  at  the  opening  of  a  new  administration. 

Although  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Blaine  preferred 
Walker  for  his  First  Assistant  in  the  department, 
the  President,  perhaps  thinking  that  the  highest 
two  offices  of  state  would  better  not  be  held  in  one 
family,  appointed  him,  instead,  to  the  solicitorship 
of  the  department,  a  position  in  which  he  still  could 
be  at  his  father’s  right  hand. 

Mr.  Blaine  entered  President  Harrison’s  cabinet 
with  no  thought  of  having  the  privilege  of  appor¬ 
tioning  the  patronage  of  the  Department  of  State 
among  his  personal  and  political  friends.  On  this 
there  was  mutual  and  cordial  understanding. 

A  statement  of  “The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,” 
repeated  by  “The  Chicago  Tribune”  of  December 
27  (1889?),  referring  to  the  relations  between  the 
President  and  the  secretary  of  state  respecting  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  foreign  service,  says  that  many  of 
the  secretary’s  recommendations  for  this  service  were 
ignored  by  the  President,  the  inference  being  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  discharge  Mr.  Blaine’s  so-called 
“political  debts.” 

While  my  own  case  could  not  be  placed  in  that 
category,  it  was  cited  as  one  on  which  the  President 
hesitated  so  long  that  I  got  anxious,  and  some  of 
Mr.  Blaine’s  friends  went  to  the  President  to  make 
special  appeal  for  my  appointment.  The  truth  is 
that  within  a  very  few  days  after  my  name  went 
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with  others  to  the  President,  he  wrote  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  on  May  15  the  following  letter,  which  proves 
that  there  was  no  hesitation  in  my  case,  and,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  first  group  of  nominations  for  the 
foreign  service,  in  which  were  some  of  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  friends,  had  prompt  consideration  and  acqui¬ 
escence  : 

Executive  Mansion 
Washington 


May  15,  1889. 

My  dear  Mr.  Blaine: 

I  have  been  too  much  occupied  to  think  much  of  your  sug¬ 
gestions  left  with  me  the  other  day — but  the  following  are 
clear  enough  to  be  disposed  of  without  further  consultation : 

Solomon  Hirsch  Turkey 
Clark  E.  Carr  Denmark 

Sempronius  H.  Boyd  Siam 

George  Maney  - 

Ernest  H.  Crosby  Judge,  Egypt 

Consuls 

John  Jarrett  Birmingham 
Roger  C.  Spooner  Prague 

Henry  W.  Severance  Honolulu 
Thos.  H.  Sherman  Liverpool 

You  can  have  these  app’ts  made  at  your  convenience  and 
we  will  confer  again  next  week 

Sincerely  yours, 


Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 
State  Dept. 


Benj.  Harrison. 
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Walker  Blaine,  the  eldest  son,  died  of  pneumonia 
on  January  15,  1890,  less  than  one  year  after  as¬ 
suming  his  new  duties  in  the  State  Department. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  Mr.  Blaine  called  in  a 
friend  to  whom  to  read  for  consultation  one  of  his 
most  important  state  papers.  The  friend  taking 
exception  to  a  certain  phrase,  he  replied:  “One  week 
ago  today  Walker  made  to  me  that  same  criticism. 
When  I  came  home  from  his  funeral  yesterday,  I 
wanted  to  lie  down  and  die.  I  knew  there  was 
nothing  to  save  me  but  work,  and  I  took  up  this.” 

A  flood  of  consolatory  messages  came  in.  The 
following  from  Hon.  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  one  time 
United  States  Senator  from  Maryland,  and  the 
postmaster-general  in  President  Grant’s  cabinet, 
typifies  all : 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  17,  1890. 

I  wish  I  could  say  something  to  lighten  the  crushing 
affliction  which  the  unexpected  death  of  your  oldest  son  has 
brought  upon  you;  but  at  such  a  crisis  we  all  know  how 
powerless  are  words,  though  charged  to  the  full  with  sym¬ 
pathy,  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  a  stricken  soul. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  your  son,  formed  during 
our  association  as  joint  counsel  for  three  years  and  a  half 
before  the  Court  of  Alabama  claims,  enables  me  to  appre¬ 
ciate  justly  the  proud  satisfaction  with  which  you  regarded 
him.  He  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
efficient  young  lawyers  whom  I  have  ever  met.  So  untiring 
was  his  industry,  so  keen  and  exhausting  his  research,  so 
sound  and  clear  his  application  of  facts  and  principles,  and 
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so  ready  and  discriminating  his  power  of  delineation  and  ex¬ 
pression,  that  he  would  surely  have  attained,  had  he  lived, 
to  the  highest  honors  of  his  profession,  by  right  of  established 
merit.  But  to  these  gifts  and  attainments  there  were  added 
in  him  a  bearing  so  gracious,  a  personality  so  attractive,  and 
a  manhood  so  true,  noble,  and  complete  that  he  seemed  con¬ 
stituted  to  fill  a  father’s  breast  with  the  strongest  affection 
and  the  brightest  aspirations. 

Alas!  alas!  how  trifling  and  evanescent  is  the  best  estate 
of  this  our  life!  When  death  has  robbed  us  of  our  beloved, 
there  are  no  more  faithful  guides  for  the  sorrowing  than 
Memory  and  Hope;  and  to  them  I  commend  you,  if  you 
would  find  a  genuine  consolation. 

John  A.  J.  Creswell 

COMMENTS  ON  MR.  BLAINE’S  WITHDRAWAL 
OF  HIS  NAME  FROM  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
RACE  OF  1888 

When  Mr.  Blaine’s  letter  of  withdrawal  was  made  public, 
there  were  many  interesting  comments  in  the  news  and 
editorial  columns  of  the  press,  among  them  the  following: 

The  New  York  Tribune. 

“A  letter  from  Mr.  Blaine  published  this  morning  with¬ 
draws  his  name  (so  far  as  is  in  his  power  to  do  so),  from 
the  consideration  of  the  republicans  for  the  nomination  in 
their  approaching  national  convention.  The  letter  is  no 
surprise  to  those  friends  of  his  who  have  known  how  re¬ 
luctant  he  has  been  from  the  outset  to  give  the  sanction 
even  of  silence  to  such  consideration.  It  is  the  simple  fact 
that  Mr.  Blaine  was  almost  dragooned  by  his  friends  into 
the  candidacies  of  1880  and  1884,  and  that  he  has  constantly 
assured  them  that  he  would  not  be  in  the  position  of  even 
seeming  to  seek  the  nomination  again.  It  has  long  been 
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evident  that  nothing  but  his  own  positive  action  could  pre¬ 
vent  a  renomination  this  year,  and  so  he  finally  felt  forced 
to  say  to  the  public  what  he  has  been  saying  in  private. 
We  regret  the  decision  profoundly,  since  we  have  believed 
that  he  would  command  more  votes  in  the  doubtful  states 
than  any  other  republican  yet  proposed. 

Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas. 

“There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Blaine  means  what 
he  plainly  says  in  his  Florence  letter.  It  would  be  very 
unjust,  I  think,  to  assume  that  he  is  insincere.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  a  name  will  not  be  presented  to  a  convention 
has  a  well-known  and  positive  meaning.  It  is  a  statement 
which  a  politician  so  prominent  as  Mr.  Blaine  can  make 
without  any  impropriety  or  undue  assumption.  *  *  *  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  convention  had  met  before  Mr.  Blaine’s 
letter  was  written,  or  if  it  met  today,  Mr.  Blaine  would 
be  nominated  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Some  sections 
of  the  party  are  opposed  to  him,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
Republicans  cling  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel.  If  he 
were  nominated  I  could  support  him  with  great  heartiness. 
He  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  leading  champion  of  a 
bold,  aggressive  American  policy.  It  is  well  known  that  if  he 
were  President  of  the  United  States  he  would  have  a  strong 
American  policy  in  all  relations  with  foreign  powers.  *  *  * 
In  declining  to  be  a  candidate,  he  has  done  a  straightforward, 
a  manly  and  a  patriotic  thing.  *  *  *  All  I  can  say  for  myself 
is  that  I  could  support  Mr.  Blaine’s  candidature  with  great 
pleasure.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  him  vindicated. 
He  was  cheated  in  1884.  The  election  was  stolen  from  him. 
Ballot  boxes  were  stuffed  and  thousands  of  votes  were 
openly  bought  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  Then  there  was 
that  Burchard  speech,  which  was  essentially  a  dishonest  and 
immoral  trick  devised  and  played  by  the  enemy  just  on  the 
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eve  of  election  when  there  was  no  time  to  deny  or  repudiate 
the  words.  The  Democratic  leaders  by  whom  it  was  con¬ 
cocted  openly  boast  of  it.  Personally,  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  Mr.  Blaine  vindicated  in  a  campaign  where  there 
would  be  no  such  knavish  tricks,  ballot  box  stuffing  and  no 
marketing  of  votes.” 

Ex-Senator  Thomas  C.  Platt,  of  New  York. 

“Do  I  believe  Mr.  Blaine  to  be  out  of  the  race  for  the 
Presidency  now?”  the  ex-senator  said,  as  he  thoughtfully 
stroked  his  beard.  “Yes,  I  do.  I  believe  Mr.  Blaine  means 
every  word  in  the  letter  that  appeared  in  the  morning  papers. 
I  have  had  reason  to  know  for  some  little  time  that  such  a 
letter  was  forthcoming.  I  don’t  suppose  every  one  can  know 
how  much  Mr.  Blaine’s  family  has  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  him.  Most  of  these 
attacks  have  been  personal  and  brutal.  From  what  I  know 
of  Mr.  Blaine  I  can  say  that  he  has  never  been  desirous 
of  securing  any  presidential  nomination.  He  has  been 
forced  into  it  each  time.  This  I  will  say:  Mr.  Blaine’s 
letter  is  a  great  disappointment  to  his  friends.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  be  nominated 
by  acclamation  should  he  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  the 
next  convention.  There  would  be  no  opposition  whatever.” 

Senator  Eugene  Hale,  of  Maine. 

“I  think  that  he  is  sincere  and  means  every  word  that  he 
has  written.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
I  had  any  premonition  of  his  intentions  in  this  matter,  but 
I  can  say  positively  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  anxious  to  run 
in  1884,  and  was  urged  to  do  so.  He  certainly  will  not  be 
a  candidate  and  you  can  see  from  his  letter  that  he  does 
not  decline  because  he  thinks  the  Republican  party  would  be 
defeated.  He  does  not  seek  the  nomination  and  has  not, 
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and  this  open  declaration  puts  at  rest  all  rumors  to  that 
effect.  Mr.  Blaine  has  the  interest  of  the  party  at  heart; 
he  believes  in  its  success,  and  will  do  as  much  as  any  man 
to  carry  the  election  this  fall.  He  will  return  in  June  or 
July  and  when  the  campaign  opens  Blaine  will  enter  the 
field  and  speak  for  the  ticket.  There  can  be  no  other  con¬ 
struction  put  upon  the  letter  than  that  he  intends  to  do 
what  he  says  he  will  do — i.  e.,  decline  to  have  his  name 
presented  to  the  convention.” 

And  from  a  multitude  of  public  men  and  editors  came 
similar  expressions. 
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'T'HE  thing  which  led  Mr.  Blaine  twice  to  accept 
the  portfolio  of  State  was  his  long-cherished 
desire  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  harmoni¬ 
ous  relations  between  the  southern  republics  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  whose  growth  and  prosperity 
were  hindered  by  wars,  jealousies  and  disputes  over 
boundaries.  /To  this  end  his  earliest  move,  with 
President  Garfield’s  hearty  accord,  was  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  “a  congress  of  all  American  nations 
should  assemble  in  the  City  of  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  on  such  a  basis  of  arbitration  of 
international  troubles  as  would  remove  all  possibil¬ 
ity  of  war  in  the  western  hemisphere.”  This  as  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  unfolding  and  establishment  of  his 
original  “Pan-American  Policy.” 

Before  the  invitations  to  such  a  congress  could  be 
prepared  Mr.  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 
He  warmly  approved  the  plan  and  the  invitations 
were  issued.  After  more  than  half  of  those  invited 
had  cordially  accepted,  the  invitations  were  with¬ 
drawn  by  Mr.  Blaine’s  successor  in  the  cabinet — 
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Senator  Frelinghuysen — because  the  meeting  of  such 
a  body  might  offend  some  European  powers! 

In  1888  a  resolution  of  Congress  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  (Mr.  Cleveland — Mr.  Bay¬ 
ard  being  the  secretary  of  state)  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  Secretary  Blaine  had  inaugurated.  Invitations 
were  accepted  by  all  the  governments  addressed,  and 
nn  October,  1889,  Mr.  Blaine,  again  secretary  of 
state,  welcomed  the  delegates  to  this  country  and 
was  chosen  president  of  the  first  Pan-American 
congress.  Here  the  International  Bureau  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  was  born.  Later  conferences,  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  capitals  of  other  republics,  changed 
the  title  to  The  Pan-American  Union./  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  a  magnificent  building  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  cost  of  which — $1,100,000 — Andrew 
Carnegie  contributed  three-fourths. 


Blaine’s  dream  has  not  yet  all 


come  true,  the  foundation  laid  by  him  is  secure  and 
the  superstructure  assured. 


The  Hon.  Elihu  Root, /secretary  of  state  from 
1905  to  1909,  addressing  the  Trans-Mississippi 
commercial  congress  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in 
1906,  had  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  prescience: 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Blaine,  sanguine, 
resourceful,  and  gifted  with  that  imagination  which 
enlarges  the  historian’s  understanding  of  the  past 
into  the  statesman’s  comprehension  of  the  future, 
undertook  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  American 
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relations  which  should  supplement  political  sym¬ 
pathy  by  personal  acquaintance,  by  the  intercourse 
of  expanding  trade,  and  by  mutual  helpfulness.  As 
secretary  of  state  under  President  Arthur,  he  in¬ 
vited  the  American  nations  to  a  conference  to  be 
held  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1882,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  discussing  the  subject 
of  preventing  war  between  the  nations  of  America. 
That  invitation,  abandoned  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
was  renewed  under  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  <j/n  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  October,  1889,  Mr.  Blaine,  again  secretary 
of  state,  under  President  Harrison,  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  execute  his  former  design  and  to 
"open  the  sessions  of  the  first  American  conference  at 
Washington.  |  In  an  address  of  wisdom  and  lofty 
spirit  which  should  ever  give  honor  to  his  memory, 
he  described  the  assembly  as  can  honorable,  peace¬ 
ful  conference  of  seventeen  independent  American 
powers,  in  which  all  shall  meet  together  on  terms 
of  absolute  equality;  a  conference  in  which  there 
can  be  no  attempt  to  coerce  a  single  delegate  against 
his  own  conception  of  the  interests  of  his  nation; 
a  conference  which  will  permit  no  secret  under¬ 
standing  on  any  subject,  but  will  frankly  publish 
to  the  world  all  its  conclusions;  a  conference  which 
will  tolerate  no  spirit  of  conquest,  but  will  aim  to 
cultivate  an  American  sympathy  as  broad  as  both 
continents;  a  conference  which  will  form  no  selfish 
alliance  against  the  older  nations  from  which  we 
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are  proud  to  claim  inheritance — a  conference,  in 
fine,  which  will  seek  nothing,  propose  nothing,  en¬ 
dure  nothing  that  is  not,  in  the  general  sense  of  all 
the  delegates,  timely,  wise  and  peaceful.’ 

“The  policy  which  Blaine  inaugurated  has  been 
continued;  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
approved  it;  subsequent  Presidents  have  followed 
it.  H  The  first  conference  at  Washington  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  second  conference  in  Mexico,  and 
now  by  a  third  conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and 
it  is  to  be  followed  in  years  to  come  by  further 
successive  assemblies  in  which  the  representatives  of 
all  American  states  shall  acquire  better  knowledge 
and  more  perfect  understanding  and  be  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  the  recognition  of  common  interests  and 
the  kindly  consideration  and  discussion  of  measures 
for  mutual  benefit// 

“Nevertheless,  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  advance  of  his 
time.  .  .  .  Now,  however,  the  time  has  come;  both 
North  and  South  America  have  grown  up  to  Blaine’s 
policy;  the  production,  the  trade,  the  capital,  the 
enterprise  of  the  United  States  have  before  them 
the  opportunity  to  follow,  and  they  are  free  to 
follow,  the  pathway  marked  out  by  the  far-sighted 
statesmanship  of  Blaine  for  the  growth  of  America, 
North  and  South,  in  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  a 
mighty  commerce.” 


In  the  national  Republican  convention  of  1892, 
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which  met  at  Minneapolis  and  nominated  President 
Harrison  for  reelection,  Mr.  Blaine’s  well-meaning 
but  apparently  ill-advised  friends  presented  his 
name,  despite  his  earnestly  expressed  unwillingness 
to  enter  another  contest. 

Months  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  he 
said  to  a  close  friend,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Blaine: 
“The  truth  is,  I  do  not  want  that  office.  When  the 
American  people  choose  a  President  they  require  him 
to  remain  awake  four  years.  I  have  come  to  a  time 
of  life  when  I  need  my  sleep.  Now,  I  like  my 
present  office  (Secretary  of  State).  I  enjoy  it  and 
would  like  to  continue  in  it.” 

The  President  was  nominated  on  the  first  roll- 
call.  The  result  was  not  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Blaine. 
His  only  regret  was  that  his  name  had  been  used. 
He  was  profoundly  indifferent  as  to  the  balloting, 
and  directly  came  this  trumpet-call  to  his  followers : 

“The  resolution,  energy,  and  persistence  which  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Minneapolis  will,  if 
turned  against  the  common  foe,  win  the  election  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  All  minor  differences  should  be  merged  in  the  duty 
of  every  Republican  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  elect  the  ticket 
this  day  nominated  by  the  National  Republican  Convention. 

James  G.  Blaine.” 


To  say  that  Mr.  Blaine’s  power  of  memory  was 
phenomenal  would  be  unwarranted.  Other  men 
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have  excelled  in  this  faculty,  which  he  regarded  as 
a  gift,  not  an  acquirement.  I  never  heard  him  boast 
about  it,  nor  say  that  he  had  “forgotten  more  than 
another  knew,”  but  I  believed  that  he  remembered 
what  everybody  else  forgot.  Nevertheless,  he  could 
open  letters  in  my  absence,  take  out  checks  and  put 
them  for  safe  keeping  behind  the  clock  and  then, 
“even  as  you  and  I,”  straightway  forget  them,  as 
Mrs.  Beale  (Harriet  Blaine)  writes,  or  hide  an 
important  document  between  the  leaves  of  a  book 
on  the  library  shelf  and  when  he  wanted  it,  say, 
“Tom,  you  will  be  the  ruination  of  me  if  you  don’t 
take  better  care  of  papers” — and  the  next  minute 
go  straight  to  that  book  and  take  out  the  document 
— while  names,  faces,  facts,  statistics,  precedents, 
history,  etc.,  once  known,  were  never  forgotten. 

He  knew  dates,  past,  present  and  future,  without 
consulting  the  calendar.  I  never  saw  him  carrying 
a  watch  save  on  occasions  when  wanting  to  time  a 
speech  he  would  borrow  mine.  Yet  while  he  was 
speaker,  12  o’clock,  the  hour  for  meeting,  was  his 
only  master  and  he  was  always  on  time. 

Occasionally  without  his  knowledge  I  checked  up 
on  his  memory.  One  morning  in  Augusta  he 
wanted  from  the  state  records  statistics  of  railroad 
mileage,  passengers  and  freight  carried,  earnings  for 
the  year,  savings-bank  deposits  and  depositors,  etc., 
to  be  used  in  a  campaign  speech  the  same  afternoon. 
He  scrutinized  these  figures,  perhaps  wrote  them 
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down  roughly,  but  carried  them  in  his  head  only.  I 
followed  with  my  copy  of  the  long  list.  There  was 
no  hesitation;  every  item  was  correctly  given. 

As  editor  of  “The  Kennebec  Journal,”  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  state 
senate.  Without  notation,  he  could  write  out  at 
the  close  of  the  day  so  full  a  summary  of  the  debates 
that  it  was  accepted  as  official.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  could  say  how  each  of  the  thirty  senators  voted. 

Gail  Hamilton,  in  her  biography  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
relates  that  in  1885,  with  several  guests  at  luncheon, 
the  question  arose  as  to  who  composed  the  Senate  in 
the  Congress  of  1849-51  when  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Washington  monument  was  laid,  and  Mr.  Blaine 
repeated  the  name  of  every  one  without  a  mistake. 
When  asked  at  another  time,  “How  can  you  remem¬ 
ber  so?”  he  replied,  “How  can  you  help  it?”  A 
member  of  the  family,  looking  over  the  proof  sheets 
of  a  chapter  of  “Twenty  Years  of  Congress,”  asked, 
“Have  you  had  these  dates  verified?”  Astonished, 
he  replied:  “Well,  if  I  didn’t  know  the  dates  of  my 
Presidents,  I  wouldn’t  own  it.” 

In  1868,  before  his  election  as  speaker,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  wrote :  “Blaine  is  metallic;  you 
cannot  conceive  how  a  shot  could  pierce  him,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  joint  in  his  harness.  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  what  the  weather  was  yesterday 
in  Dakota;  what  the  emperor’s  policy  will  be  touch¬ 
ing  Mexico;  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  sixteenth 
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day  of  December,  proximo,  will  fall;  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  school  committee  in  Kennebunk;  what 
is  the  best  way  of  managing  the  national  debt;  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  other  interests  of  today,  which 
anybody  else  would  stagger  under.  How  he  does 
it  nobody  knows.  He  is  always  in  his  place.  He 
must  absorb  details  by  assimilation  in  his  finger 
ends.  As  I  said,  he  is  clear  metal;  his  features  are 
cast  in  a  mould;  his  attitudes  are  those  of  a  bronze 
figure;  his  voice  clinks,  and  he  has  ideas  as  fixed  as 
brass.” 

Another  worthy  tribute  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  home  life 
was  written  by  Edward  Stan  wood  :x 

“Mr.  Blaine  was  domestic  in  his  habits  to  an 
extraordinary  degree;  was  never  so  happy  or  so 
exuberant  in  his  spirits  as  when  he  was  with  his 
family,  of  which  he  was  the  adored  and  the  adoring 
head,  and  was  attached  to  all  of  his  own  and  Mrs. 
Blaine’s  relatives,  from  the  grandfathers  to  the 
infants  in  arms. 

“In  the  other  relations  in  which  one  judges  of  a 
man  as  a  member  of  a  social  community  he  was  not 
less  irreproachable.  No  man  was  a  kinder  neighbor 
than  he,  or  more  helpful  and  sympathetic  toward  all 
with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  was  a 
liberal  giver  to  charities,  a  generous  supporter  of 
the  churches  he  attended.  ...  In  early  manhood 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 


1  “Life  of  James  G.  Blaine.” 
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in  Augusta,  and  his  name  was  borne  on  its  rolls  as 
of  one  in  good  standing,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  .  .  . 

“From  their  earliest  years  Mr.  Blaine  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  his  children.  His  inex¬ 
haustible  store  of  information  upon  a  thousand 
subjects  was  always  at  their  command.  ...  A 
familiar  picture  of  him  in  such  companionship  is  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  was  accustomed  freely  to  enter 
the  Augusta  home  unannounced;  Mr.  Blaine  and 
Emmons  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  carpet  in 
the  library  above  an  open  atlas  upon  which  the 
father  was  pointing  out  on  the  map  interesting 
places,  and  giving  his  young  son  of  eight  or  nine 
years  a  lesson  in  geography,  physiography,  and  his¬ 
tory  all  at  once.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  an  admiration  for  and  confidence  in  him 
that  knew  no  bounds.” 

A  handsome,  masculine,  upstanding  figure,  an 
imposing,  dignified  presence,  Mr.  Blaine  attracted 
attention  wherever  he  appeared.  Always  well 
groomed,  always  a  gentleman,  the  life  as  well  of  the 
home  circle  where  he  was  adored,  as  of  social  gather¬ 
ings  where  he  was  always  welcome,  he  was  justly 
called  “The  Magnetic  Man  of  Maine.” 

At  a  distinguished  social  function  in  Washington 
he  said  to  the  hostess  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had 
been  invited.  “Mr.  Speaker,”  she  replied,  “you 
were  born  invited.” 

Patriotic  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  at  no 
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period  of  his  life  was  there  a  personal,  selfish  inter¬ 
est  that  was  not  subordinate  to  the  public  good. 

For  over  twenty  years  the  vast  majority  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  looked  to  him 
as  their  leader,  the  one  man  whose  accession  to  the 
presidency  they  desired.  No  public  man  in  our  his¬ 
tory  since  Washington,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
Lincoln  has  been  so  loved  by  countless  thousands 
who  never  saw  him,  or  so  wickedly  traduced  by 
political  opponents. 

As  was  said  of  his  great-grandfather,  Ephraim 
Blaine,  Washington’s  friend,  whose  wealth  was 
freely  used  to  save  the  army  at  Valley  Forge  from 
starvation,  throughout  all  the  periodical  eruptions  of 
detraction,  James  G.  Blaine  held  his  own  course, 
strong,  untouched  by  envy,  unmoved  by  calumny, 
unswerving  under  opposition. 
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Last  Days 

TN  October,  1892,  the  family  returned  from  Bar 
±  Harbor,  the  summer  home,  to  No.  17  Madison 
Place,  La  Fayette  Square,  the  Washington  home. 

The  loss  of  Walker  on  January  15,  1890,  after 
but  a  week’s  illness,  and  of  Alice,  Mrs.  Coppinger, 
two  weeks  later,  was  a  crash  under  which  forced 
absorption  in  work  alone  could  support  Mr.  Blaine. 
But  from  the  final  shock  of  Emmons’  sudden  passing 
at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  June  18,  1892,  there  could 
be  no  lasting  rebound.  From  that  day  to  the  end 
the  descent  was  rapid. 

Of  these  last  days  Miss  Dodge  (Gail  Hamilton), 
then  a  member  of  the  household,  wrote  me :  “I  must 
tell  you  that  I  think  Mr.  Blaine  did  think  he  should 
not  recover.  Once  when  he  wanted  to  give  Mrs. 
Blaine  some  directions  she  said  she  would  take  them, 
but  she  hoped  he  would  get  well  and  do  them  him¬ 
self.  He  said  quickly  that  his  mind  did  not  even 
turn  in  that  direction,  and  he  frequently  made 
arrangements  and  remarks  which  indicated  the  same 
thing.  But  through  the  whole  illness  to  the  very 
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last  he  was  absolutely  calm,  showing  not  a  moment 
of  agitation  or  apprehension.” 

At  another  time  she  wrote:  “Letters  and  tokens 
of  affection  poured  in  in  untold  numbers.  ‘What 
a  life  he  has  lived!’  one  friend  wrote.  ‘How  full 
and  complete!  And  yet  what  grief  has  he  not 
borne?  No  man  ever  breathed  who  was  sweeter, 
truer,  tenderer,  nobler  than  he.  How  men  have 
loved  and  worshiped  him!’  Through  it  all  Mr. 
Blaine  was  perfectly  himself.  Books  were  read  to 
him  at  first,  and  the  newspapers  every  day  till  near 
the  last. 

“  ‘Father,’  said  his  wife,  ‘did  you  know  it  was 
Gladstone’s  birthday?’  He  looked  up  with  a  swift 
smile  and  answered  ‘That  is  so.  Gladstone  is 
eighty-three  today.’  It  is  an  infinite  comfort  to  feel 
he  does  not  suffer.  Surrounded  by  his  family,  and 
conscious  to  the  end,  of  all  their  tender  offices,  he 
lay  with  resignation  and  without  agitation.  And 
in  the  full  sunshine  of  the  morning  the  light  slowly 
receded  from  the  splendid  eyes,  and  the  great  soul 
was  gone.” 

It  was  his  own  expressed  wish  that  the  funeral  be 
private,  without  display.  Nevertheless,  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  was  filled  by  a  most  distinguished 
gathering,  including  the  President  and  cabinet, 
Senators  and  members  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 

After  the  services,  his  body  was  carried  to  the 
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Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  in  Georgetown,  where  his  grave 
had  been  made  beside  the  graves  of  his  beloved  son 
and  daughter,  Walker  and  Alice,  in  a  spot  that  he 
himself  had  selected  when  Walker  died. 

“Thus  was  laid  away  with  simple  but  befitting 
ceremony  the  grandest  statesman  and  most  impres¬ 
sive  personage  of  his  country  and  time.  He,  above 
all  other  men,  had  touched  the  popular  imagination 
with  a  sense  of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
nation  as  to  its  destiny  on  this  continent  and  as  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  hemisphere.  What 
coincidence  so  striking  as  that  while  the  clods  were 
falling  on  his  coffin,  men  were  already  turning  to 
the  consideration  of  new  duties  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
for  which  his  policy  had  in  great  measure  prepared 
them.”  1 

On  Mr.  Blaine’s  death,  President  Harrison  issued 
the  following  proclamation : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington 

January  27,  1893. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  death  of  James  Gillespie  Blaine,  which 
occurred  in  this  city  today  at  eleven  o’clock. 

For  a  full  generation  this  eminent  citizen  has  occupied  a 
conspicuous  and  influential  position  in  the  nation.  His  first 
public  service  was  in  the  Legislature  of  his  State.  After- 

1  See  Boyd’s  “Life  of  James  G.  Blaine.” 
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ward  for  fourteen  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  three  times  chosen  its 
Speaker.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  resigned 
his  seat  in  that  body  in  1881  to  accept  the  position  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield.  After 
the  tragic  death  of  his  chief,  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  literary  work,  gave  to  the  public 
in  his  “Twenty  Years  of  Congress”  a  most  valuable  and 
enduring  contribution  to  our  political  literature.  In  March, 
1889,  he  again  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  continued  to 
exercise  this  office  until  June,  1892. 

His  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  his  marked  ability 
and  his  exalted  patriotism  have  won  for  him  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  In  the  various  pursuits  of  legislation,  diplomacy  and 
literature,  his  genius  added  new  lustre  to  American  citizen¬ 
ship. 

As  a  suitable  expression  of  the  national  appreciation  of 
his  great  public  services  and  of  the  general  sorrow  caused 
by  his  death,  I  direct  that  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  all  the 
Departments  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  government 
at  Washington  be  closed  and  that  on  all  public  buildings 
throughout  the  United  States  the  national  flags  shall  be 
displayed  at  half  staff,  and  that  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
the  Department  of  State  be  draped  in  mourning. 

Benjamin  Harrison 

By  the  President, 

John  W.  Foster, 

Secretary  of  State. 


And  on  the  same  day,  the  governor  of  Maine  sent 
out  the  following  announcement : 
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State  of  Maine 
Executive  Chamber 

Augusta,  January  27,  1893. 

To  the  People  of  Maine: 

The  Governor  announces,  with  feelings  of  profound  sor¬ 
row,  that  the  Honorable  James  G.  Blaine  died  in  the  city 
of  Washington  this  forenoon  at  the  hour  of  eleven  o’clock. 
His  long,  faithful  and  distinguished  service  to  his  State  and 
the  country  is  fully  recognized  and  appreciated.  His  noble 
life  was  filled  with  usefulness;  he  was  highly  honored  while 
living,  and  his  death  is  sincerely  and  deeply  mourned  by 
every  household  in  the  land.  In  recognition  of  his  most 
eminent  career,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  the  highest  respect 
entertained  for  his  memory,  the  Governor  directs  that  the 
national  flag  be  at  once  displayed  at  half  mast  upon  the 
public  buildings  of  the  State,  and  during  the  funeral  services 
all  the  Departments  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  State 
government  will  be  closed. 

Henry  B.  Cleaves, 

Governor. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Hon. 
Eugene  Hale,  the  Senator  from  Maine,  made  this 
announcement : 

“Mr.  President:  We  are  again  summoned  into 
the  presence  of  death.  A  very  great  man  has  passed 
from  this  earth.  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  died  in  his 
house  in  this  city  at  eleven  o’clock  this  morning. 
His  illness  had  in  some  measure  prepared  us  for 
that;  but  the  dread  event  will  carry  sadness  and 
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mourning  throughout  all  the  United  States  and  will 
awaken  sorrow  wherever  civilized  man  lives  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Blaine’s  career  was  so  re¬ 
markable  and  his  public  services  were  so  great  that 
in  all  the  histories  which  may  be  written  of  his 
times  he  will  stand  as  the  central  figure,  not  only 
as  to  his  own  country,  but  on  policies  and  subjects 
that  affected  other  great  nations.  He  belonged,  Mr. 
President,  not  to  any  one  State,  but  to  all  the 
country;  and  Pennsylvania,  which  gave  him  birth¬ 
place  and  nurtured  him;  and  Maine,  where  he  made 
his  home  and  where  he  became  its  first  citizen,  and 
which  filled  his  lap  with  all  the  honors  which  she 
could  bestow,  mourn  him  no  more  today  than  do  the 
dwellers  by  the  shores  of  the  great  Gulf  and  in  the 
cabins  of  the  far  Sierras.  This  is  no  time  or  place 
for  me  to  speak  in  detail  of  his  distinguished  public 
life. 

“He  was  for  years  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  nation 
and  for  six  years  presided  there  as  its  speaker.  His 
services  in  this  chamber  covered  years.  He  was 
twice  secretary  of  state  and  was  until  of  late  a 
member  of  the  present  administration.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  one  Senator  here  who  will  not 
deem  it  fitting  in  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the 
fact  that  he  died  where  his  last  peaceful  look  from 
his  chamber  window  might  embrace  this  capitol, 
where  his  voice  has  been  so  many  times  heard,  that 
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we  make  a  precedent  at  this  time,  and  that,  although 
Mr.  Blaine  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  private 
citizen,  this  body  take  immediate  adjournment.” 

Mrs.  Blaine  survived  her  husband  ten  years.  She 
died  at  Augusta  on  July  27,  1903,  and  her  body 
was  buried  beside  her  husband’s  in  Georgetown. 


COMMENTS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  FOLLOWING 
THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  BLAINE  IN  1893 

Members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  with  whom  Mr. 
Blaine  had  been  associated  voiced  the  following  tributes: 

John  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State. 

“In  diplomacy  his  chief  characteristic  was  his  exalted 
Americanism.  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  the  reciprocity  policy  which  distinguished  the 
close  of  his  public  career  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  convictions 
respecting  that  doctrine.  His  diplomatic  correspondence 
will  rank  among  the  best  of  his  political  productions.  His 
reputation  abroad  will  mainly  rest  upon  his  acts  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the 
past  ten  years  at  least,  he  has  been  the  best  known  American 
in  foreign  lands.” 

Charles  Foster,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

“I  first  met  Mr.  Blaine  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Forty-second  Congress,  and  during  his  six  years’  service 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  that  time 
he  was  in  full  health  and  a  magnificent  specimen,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  of  mature  manhood.  As  Speaker, 
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he  was  the  absolute  dictator  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  enjoying  more  fully  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  members  than  any  other  Speaker,  with  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Henry  Clay,  whose  career  Mr.  Blaine’s  so  much 
resembled.  His  career  has  been  one  of  leadership,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  he  possessed  the  confidence,  respect,  and  affection 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  more  than  any 
man  of  his  time.  His  fame  is  world-wide.  His  personal 
popularity  and  his  hold  upon  the  popular  affection  were  not 
confined  to  his  own  party.  His  death  will  be  sincerely 
mourned.” 

William  H.  H.  Miller,  Attorney  General. 

“He  was  a  born  leader  of  men  and  richly  endowed  by 
nature  with  all  those  qualities  that  make  a  great  statesman. 
In  the  United  States  a  thorough  legal  training  is  almost 
indispensable  to  a  great  and  diversified  public  career.  That 
without  such  training  Mr.  Blaine  could  achieve  success  in 
the  various  positions  he  had  been  called  upon  to  fill  is  an 
additional  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  natural  powers.” 

Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Secretary  of  W ar. 

“Mr.  Blaine  was  a  wonderful  man  and  wonderfully 
gifted.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  political 
leaders  the  country  has  produced,  and  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  leader  of  his  time.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  party,  the 
most  loved  man  in  it.  He  had,  more  than  any  other  political 
leader  in  the  country,  the  most  enthusiastic  following  and 
best  and  most  loyal  friends.  He  inspired  his  party  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  man  in  it.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  did  more  than  any  other  leader  to  shape  its  policy. 
His  control  over  men,  his  power  to  draw  them  to  him  and 
command  their  unselfish  support  was  beyond  that  of  any 
other  party  leader  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
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“H  is  loss  will  be  widely  felt  and  mourned,  but  his  life 
will  be  a  continuing  inspiration  to  his  party.  Mr.  Blaine, 
though  thoroughly  educated,  full  of  culture  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  never  paraded  his  learning.  He  was  versatile,  full 
of  resources  and  more  widely  informed  than  any  man  or 
statesman  of  his  time.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  was  modest, 
seldom  speaking  of  himself,  his  position  or  commanding 
influence  in  his  party  and  in  the  country.  He  was  broad, 
liberal  and  just,  always  generous  to  an  opponent;  tender, 
gentle  and  affectionate  toward  his  friends.  Without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  party  his  death  will  be  mourned  as  a  great  loss 
to  the  country.  Truly  a  great  man  has  passed  away,  and 
a  great  light  gone  out.” 


John  W.  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

“James  G.  Blaine  died  within  three  days  of  the  sixty- 
third  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  little  less  than  thirty 
years  from  the  time  he  entered  Congress,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December,  1863.  During  this  long  and  most  eventful 
period  he  held  the  attention  and  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  countrymen  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree — more,  I 
think,  than  any  other  political  leader  save  Lincoln  or  Clay. 
*  *  *  Blaine  was  highly  intellectual  and  refined.  He  had 
great  mental  discipline  and  vigor,  with  physical  strength  and 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  His  learning  and  experi¬ 
ence  gave  him  immense  resources  of  precedent  and  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  ready  to  see  his  opportunity 
or  take  advantage  of  his  opponent  in  debate. 

“The  facility  and  variety  of  his  attack  and  defense  were 
unsurpassed.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  Congressman,  as 
a  Senator,  Cabinet  Minister,  and  political  leader,  displaying 
great  wisdom  in  counsel,  and  formulated  the  principles  and 
issues  of  his  party  with  unerring  accuracy.  Blaine  was  an 
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American  thoroughly  and  invariably — he  loved  our  country 
and  institutions.  His  death  will  be  greatly  lamented  and 
the  whole  nation  will  do  his  memory  honor.  His  critics 
will  not  be  in  this  country.” 

John  Wanamaker,  Postmaster  General. 

“Pennsylvania  may  well  be  proud  of  her  brilliant  son, 
clever  as  Henry  Clay  and  eloquent  as  Daniel  Webster.  As 
an  all-round  statesman  his  name  will  always  be  cherished 
with  the  ten  greatest  Americans.” 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  many  respects  Mr. 
Blaine  outranked  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  none  has 
wielded  a  greater  influence  in  shaping  the  fortunes  of  the 
Republican  party.  One  of  the  qualities  I  have  always  es¬ 
teemed  the  most  highly  in  James  G.  Blaine  was  his  sturdy, 
unswerving  Americanism.  He  will  always  be  one  of  the 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  political  history  of  this  country. 
While  serving  with  him  in  President  Harrison’s  Cabinet 
our  relations  were  of  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  char¬ 
acter.  *  *  *  His  death,  while  not  unexpected,  will  be  a  great 
shock  to  the  people  of  the  whole  nation,  irrespective  of  their 
political  sentiments.” 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  in  Washington  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Maine  voted  appropriate  resolutions,  and  eulogistic 
addresses  were  pronounced  in  both  branches.  A  few  short 
paragraphs  from  these  stand  for  the  feeling  of  the  entire 
assembly. 

Senator  Spofford,  of  Hancock,  said  in  part: 

“Perhaps  Mr.  Blaine’s  greatest  work  was  performed,  and 
his  highest  achievements  attained,  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
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Harrison.  It  is  fitting  that  his  life’s  labors  should  be  closed  by 
such  eminent  services.  The  greatness  of  his  mind,  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  his  statesmanship,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  have 
shed  lustre  and  splendor  upon  the  pages  of  American 
diplomacy.  His  very  greatness  has  sometimes  caused  jealousy 
and  enmity,  and  he  has  not  always  escaped  the  foul  tongue 
of  slander ;  but  when  the  names  of  those  who  have  impugned 
his  motives  shall  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  mounds  raised 
over  the  graves  of  those  who  have  breathed  their  foul 
breath  upon  his  character  shall  have  sunken  low,  the  name 
of  James  G.  Blaine  will  shine,  in  letters  of  gold,  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  constellation  of  American  statesmen.” 

Senator  Wiggin,  of  Aroostook. 

“A  nature  so  intensely  aggressive,  and  so  nervously  active, 
as  his  could  not  avoid  awakening  fierce  antagonism  and 
arousing  the  jealousy  of  powerful  political  rivals.  But  when 
the  clouds  of  partisan  prejudice  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
the  future  historian  shall  with  impartial  hand  pen  the  story 
of  his  life  and  services,  the  name  of  James  G.  Blaine  will 
have  a  place  high  upon  the  roll  of  America’s  greatest  states¬ 
men,  and  the  lustre  of  his  fame  will  shine  out  still  brighter 
and  brighter  as  the  years  pass  by.” 

Senator  Seiders,  of  Cumberland. 

“From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  public  career  he 
shone  forth  as  a  guiding  star,  to  which  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  were  ever  turned. 

“He  took  no  backward  step.  His  face  was  ever  set 
squarely  to  the  front  in  the  march  of  progress,  and  only  the 
possibilities  and  welfare  of  the  future  of  our  country  had 
any  allurements  for  him.  He  sought  the  prosperity  of  our 
country  in  her  future  achievements,  and  not  in  the  mistakes 
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and  entanglements  of  the  past.  How  wisely  and  accurately 
he  judged  of  the  times  and  conditions  which  surrounded  him, 
the  whole  country  testifies  today,  in  its  honor  and  admiration 
of  him.  *  *  *  If  the  national  historian  seeks  to  give  to 
his  readers  the  true  history  of  this  great  period  of  our 
country’s  life,  he  must  incorporate  the  acts  and  deeds 
of  James  G.  Blaine  therein  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the 
reader.  His  enemies,  while  they  have  felt  the  weight  of 
his  hand,  have  paid  glowing  tribute  to  his  ability, 
sagacity  and  bravery  as  a  statesman.  *  *  *  In  many  re¬ 
spects  James  G.  Blaine  easily  stands  first  among  our  country’s 
statesmen.” 

Senator  Grindle,  of  Hancock. 

“There  are  some  things  which  might  be  said  about  Mr. 
Blaine  which  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  and  no 
illustration  to  make  clear.  It  can  be  truthfully  and  safely 
said  that  taking  him  as  a  whole  this  generation  has  not 
produced  his  equal.  *  *  *  I  believe  that  when  the  times  of 
partisanship  and  prejudice  shall  have  passed  away,  when 
his  record  shall  be  viewed  simply  in  the  light  of  history,  I 
believe  then  that  it  will  be  the  almost  universal  verdict  that, 
taking  him  all  in  all,  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  times.” 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  Powers,  of  Houlton. 

“Mr.  Blaine  was  pre-eminently  a  typical  American.  No 
man  since  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  no  man’s  death  will  be  or 
has  been  more  sincerely  mourned  than  his.  *  *  *  He  was  a 
co-worker  with  Lincoln,  with  Grant  and  with  Garfield. 
He  ever  championed  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  right 
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of  the  slave  and  the  oppressed  against  the  master  and  the 
oppressor.  *  *  *  He  helped  to  rock  the  cradle  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  its  infancy,  guided  and  directed  it  in  its  manhood 
and  vigor.  *  *  *  His  reciprocity  views  embraced  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  to  him 
and  this  policy  that  we  are  indebted  largely  for  the  several 
commercial  treaties  and  benefits  to  trade  resulting  therefrom, 
and  also  for  that  splendid  promise  of  continental  unity  and 
good  feeling,  the  Pan-American  Congress.” 

Mr.  Sprague,  of  Monson. 

“This  country  has  never  seen  a  statesman  who  so 
entirely  typified  true  Americanism  as  did  Mr.  Blaine.  What¬ 
ever  was  un-American  he  discarded.  Whatever  would 
inspire  confidence  in  our  system  of  government,  whatever 
would  develop  a  love  for  our  institutions,  whatever  would 
kindle  in  the  breasts  of  his  fellow-men  an  ardor  for  their 
country,  her  traditions,  her  achievements,  and  her  advance¬ 
ment,  he  adopted  and  advocated  with  all  his  brilliant 
powers.” 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Portland. 

“It  is  said  that  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  last  will  and  testament 
made  this  strange  and  pathetic  bequest:  ‘My  name  and 
fame  I  leave  to  the  people  of  other  countries,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  some  time  to  the  people  of  my  own  country.’  The 
great  English  lawyer  and  philosopher  was  aware  of  the 
exceptious  character  and  ingratitude  of  contemporaries. 
That  it  is  usually  the  fate  of  the  great  and  the  good  to 
be  long  in  their  graves  before  their  merits  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  or  their  worth  is  appreciated.  Not  so  with  him 
whose  name,  achievements  and  fame  are  our  theme  today. 
It  is  not  his  to  wait  for  history  and  tradition  to  do  him 
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justice.  The  nations  of  the  earth,  with  perhaps  England 
excepted,  resound  with  his  praise.  Yet  the  people  of  the 
present  generation  who  have  seen  him  in  his  daily  walks 
and  conversation,  who  have  co-operated  in  his  austere 
labors,  who  have  wept  around  his  bier,  and  followed  in 
his  funeral  train,  are  too  near  to  see  the  lofty  height  to 
which  he  towered.  It  is  from  a  distance  that  we  must 
look  up  to  the  mountain  in  order  to  appreciate  its  grandeur. 
The  people  of  succeeding  generations  will  stand  at  such  a 
distance,  and  before  their  wondering  gaze,  stretching  back 
across  the  lapse  of  years,  the  grandeur  of  his  life  and  char¬ 
acter  and  public  services  will  loom  above  the  clouds  into  the 
region  of  eternal  sunshine.  *  *  *  While  the  names  of  Grant, 
Sherman  and  Sheridan  will  go  down  in  history  suggesting 
and  illustrating  the  great  battles  of  the  Republic,  the  names 
of  Seward,  Sumner  and  Blaine  will  illuminate  its  pages  with 
their  civic  triumphs.  *  *  *  Many  an  obscure  country  village 
has  become  historic  as  the  birthplace  of  some  celebrated  gen¬ 
eral,  author  or  statesman.  *  *  *  The  city  of  Augusta  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Kennebec  has  acquired  an  extraneous 
interest  as  the  home  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  his  mansion  standing 
here  within  sight  of  this  Capitol  will  be  pointed  out  as  the 
Monticello  of  New  England.” 


An  unknown  writer,  in  the  Daily  Post,  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  had  this  to  say  under  the  caption  “The  Late  Mr. 
Blaine 

“Conning  American  and  foreign  remarks,  irrespective  of 
party,  to  the  tune  of  some  three  hundred  newspapers  within 
the  last  few  days,  one  finds  him  recognized  as  a  man  of 
great  ability.  He  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Republican  statesmen  of  his  period,  and  as  having  brought  to 
the  service  of  his  party  remarkable  gifts  as  a  political  strate- 
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gist.  The  versatility  of  his  mind,  his  acute  knowledge  of 
American  modes  of  thought,  his  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  politics  and  his  unsurpassed  capacity 
for  getting  swiftly  at  the  heart  of  complicated  situations — 
these  things  are  admitted  on  all  hands.  Nor  is  there  any 
denial  of  either  the  charm  of  his  manner  or  the  unaffected 
patriotism  which  moved  him  to  revel  in  anticipation  of  a 
grandeur  for  this  Republic  hardly  dreamed  of  as  yet  by 
common  intellects.  *  *  *  The  Mulligan  exposure  carried 
something  to  his  credit.  It  proved  at  least  that  his 
hands  had  not  been  thrust  deep  into  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  and  that  he  had  never  stooped  to  the  ignominy  of 
accepting  anybody’s  bribe  for  casting  his-  vote.  *  *  * 
As  to  his  devotion  to  principle  in  politics,  I  believe 
he  showed  as  much  of  it  as  any  statesman  of  his  generation, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  even,  not  excepted.  Over  and  over  again, 
harassed  by  domestic  sorrows,  *  *  *  in  the  face  of 
strong  odds  he  opposed  his  party,  pitting  principle  against 
expediency.  Because  he  was  adroit,  clumsy  men  thought  him 
insincere.  But  is  not  this  the  habitual  blunder  of  dull  minds 
in  judgment  of  their  superiors?  They  cannot  grasp  that 
there  may  be  quite  as  much  of  moral  courage  in  getting 
round  a  difficulty  as  in  knocking  one’s  head  against  it. 
Blaine  was  an  artist  in  politics.  *  *  '*  There  is  little  reason 
for  apprehending  any  wrong  to  his  memory  at  the  hands  of 
historians.  Already  it  is  clear  that  his  claim  to  high  place  in 
the  list  of  American  statesmen — among  whom  his  career  most 
closely  resembled  that  of  Henry  Clay — is  generally  admitted, 
and  the  chances  are  that  with  the  passage  of  time  less  and 
less  will  be  made  of  his  defects  and  more  and  more  of  his 
noble  qualities.” 
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Senator  George  Frisbie  Hoar  in  his  “Autobiography  of 
Seventy  Years,”  wrote: 

“If  he  had /reached  the  Presidency,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared  to  complete  his  term,  it  would  have  been  a  most 
honorable  period,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  No  man  has  lived  in  this  country  since  Daniel 
Webster  died,  save  only  McKinley  alone,  who  had  so  large 
a  number  of  devoted  friends  and  admirers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  *  *  *  In  addition  to  the  striking  qualities 
which  caught  the  public  eye,  he  was  a  man  of  profound 
knowledge  of  our  political  history,  of  a  sure  literary  taste, 
and  of  great  capacity  as  an  orator,  *  *  *  his  life  is  a  part 
of  the  history  of  his  country.” 

Hon.  John  Russell  Young  in  his  Introduction  to  the  “Life 
and  Public  Services  of  James  G.  Blaine,”  by  James  P.  Boyd, 
wrote : 

“The  death  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  a 
great  man — the  going  out  of  a  radiant  light — but  the  close 
of  a  political  era.  More  than  any  leader  since  Lincoln  he 
was  the  embodied  force  of  the  Republican  party.  Like 
Gratton,  he  could  have  said  that  he  stood  by  its  cradle,  for 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  convention  which  nominated 
John  C.  Fremont.  *  *  *  No  one  can  read  that  work 
(‘Twenty  Years  of  Congress’)  without  feeling  how 
literature  might  have  been  enriched  had  Mr.  Blaine 
written  the  history  of  the  nation  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
historian.  He  divined  the  Republic.  He  knew  its  annals 
as  they  were  known  by  no  man  of  our  time.  He 
looked  into  the  faces  of  the  early  fathers.  He  under¬ 
stood  the  motives  of  their  actions.  He  had  the  candor, 
the  instinct,  the  inspiration  of  the  historian,  and  not  to  have 
given  us  the  chronicle  is  ever  to  be  mourned.  *  *  * 
The  barren  word  ‘magnetic’  has  gone  into  general  circula- 
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tion  as  an  epitome  of  its  meaning.  But  the  student  of  Mr. 
Blaine’s  career  will  find  a  better  explanation.  He  would 
see  rare  mental  gifts,  an  alert,  comprehensive  intellect,  a 
memory  like  steel,  a  fine  imagination  which  gave  a  glow  to 
what  he  said  and  did,  fearlessness,  and  a  deep  insight  into 
human  nature.  He  had  above  any  man  of  his  day  that 
strange  power  of  reading  the  mind  of  a  people.  It  was  a 
gift  like  the  woodcraft  of  the  Indian  hunter,  of  the  mariner’s 
power  to  understand  the  sea  and  the  sky.  Other  leaders 
might  venture  upon  political  experiments  from  vanity,  ambi¬ 
tion  or  anger,  and  to  varying  consequences  generally  futile, 
and  in  the  end  to  be  mourned.  As  in  the  famous  debate  with 
Senator  Hill,  of  Georgia,  and  the  answer  to  President 
Cleveland’s  message  on  the  tariff,  Mr.  Blaine  divined  the 
word  to  be  said,  and  when  said,  instant,  swift  and  penetrat¬ 
ing,  it  became  the  watchword  of  his  party,  a  battle  cry,  as 
was  seen  when  the  response  to  Cleveland  led  the  forces  of 
Harrison  to  victory.” 


Some  years  after  Mr.  Blaine  passed  away,  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express,  referring  to  the  applause  which  greeted 
the  leading  participants  in  the  Republican  State  Convention 
said: 

“The  name  of  all  names  which  evoked  applause,  spontan¬ 
eous,  prolonged,  repeated,  irresistible;  cheering,  which  rose 
and  swelled  as  the  flood  of  memory  of  affection  and  of  loyalty 
surged  over  the  audience,  was  the  everliving  name  of  James 
G.  Blaine.  Nor  was  that  meeting  an  exceptional  one. 
Wherever  American  freemen  gather  the  memory  of  Blaine 
is  recalled  with  every  instinct  of  patriotism,  and  revived 
with  every  aspiration  for  the  future  of  the  land  he  loved 
so  well.  There  is  no  living  American,  probably  no  Amer¬ 
ican  living  or  dead,  whose  splendid  personality,  while  living, 
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so  irresistibly  captivated  the  feelings  and  stirred  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm  of  his  fellow  men,  or  the  echo  of  whose 
magical  name,  when  gone,  has  so  thrilled  the  senses  of  those 
who  survived  and  mourned  him. 

“Blaine’s  true  place  in  American  statesmanship  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  assigned.  It  is  not  at  the  mountain’s  foot, 
but  only  at  a  distance  that  its  towering  height  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  proportions  can  be  adequately  appreciated  or  accurately 
measured.  It  will  be  only  after  the  rancor  and  the  political 
animosities  of  the  generation  in  wThich  he  lived  shall  have 
passed  away  that  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  will  pay  their 
united  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the  memory 
of  James  G.  Blaine.  Like  many  another  supereminent 
genius,  as  soon  as  his  greatness  began  to  overshadow  the 
ambitions  of  other  men,  his  calumniators  commenced  their 
cowardly  warfare  of  slander  and  vituperation.  He  was  a 
shining  mark  for  the  shafts  of  malice  and  detraction.  Blaine 
was  himself  incapable  of  cherishing  animosity.  He  was 
almost  like  a  woman  in  the  warmth  and  the  tenacity  of 
his  affections.  .  .  . 

“He  was  a  Republican,  but  he  was  first  a  statesman  and 
an  American.  Partisanship  ceased  at  the  door  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  So  long  as  Secretary  Blaine  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  its  foreign  policy  was  broad  in  scope, 
high  in  motive,  positive,  progressive,  imposing.  Tenacious 
of  our  rights,  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others,  animated  by 
a  profound  conviction  of  the  splendid  destiny  of  the  republic, 
he  strengthened  everywhere  the  respect  of  other  nations  for 
our  flag.  The  limits  of  Blaine’s  America  were  bounded 
by  the  two  oceans,  the  Arctic  zone  and  the  straits  of  Magel¬ 
lan.  No  grander  view  ever  opened  to  the  eye  of  faith  than 
that  which  dawned  upon  his  prophetic  vision. 

“He  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  republics  only  should 
occupy  the  Western  continent,  republics  consecrated  alike  to 
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freedom,  and  living  upon  terms  of  closest  intimacy  in  com¬ 
mercial  relations  and  international  comity.  He  gathered  at 
Washington  representatives  of  the  sister  republics  in  a  Pan- 
American  Congress.  He  devised  that  grand  and  beneficent 
policy  of  reciprocity,  which  gave  a  new  and  a  remarkable 
stimulus  to  our  commerce,  until  it  was  abandoned  and  swept 
away  by  the  jealous  and  vindictive  Administration  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Gresham,  which  policy  of  reckless  folly  alone  pre¬ 
vented  Blaine’s  prophetic  dream  from  becoming  an  abiding 
and  splendid  reality.” 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

“The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  substantially  Blaine’s  proposition.  *  *  *  He 
was  the  first  in  Congress  to  oppose  the  claim  that  the  public 
debt,  pledged  in  coin,  should  be  paid  in  greenbacks.  *  *  *  He 
was  the  earnest  champion  of  the  advancement  of  American 
shipping  and  advocated  liberal  subsidies,  insisting  that  the 
policy  of  protection  should  be  applied  as  well  on  sea  as  on 
land.  *  *  *  The  Pan-American  Congress  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Blaine,  its  master-spirit,  presided  over  and  guided  its 
deliberations  through  its  sessions  of  five  months.  Its  most 
important  conclusions  were  for  reciprocity  in  trade,  a  con¬ 
tinental  railway,  and  compulsory  arbitration  in  international 
complications.  Shaping  the  tariff  legislation  for  this  policy, 
Blaine  negotiated  a  large  number  of  reciprocity  treaties  which 
augmented  the  commerce  of  his  country.  *  *  *  Of  singu¬ 
larly  alert  faculties,  with  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  men 
and  history  of  his  country,  and  an  extraordinary  memory, 
his  masterful  talent  for  politics  and  statecraft,  together  with 
his  captivating  manner  and  engaging  personality,  gave  him, 
for  nearly  two  decades,  an  unrivalled  hold  upon  the  fealty 
and  affection  of  his  party.” 
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AFTERWORD 
By  H.  B.  B. 

M  R.  BLAINE  died  in  1893  and  twenty-five 
years  later  his  grandson,  the  only  child  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  was  killed  in  France,  fighting 
in  a  war  against  Germany  which  no  statesman  of 
his  grandfather’s  generation  could  possibly  have 
foreseen.  A  boy  of  twenty-two  who  gave  his  life 
generously  and  gaily  as  did  so  many  other  boys  in 
those  years  of  1917-18,  he  died  too  young  to  fulfill 
the  promise  that  was  his,  and  yet  at  home,  at  school, 
at  college  he  had  given  evidence  to  all  who  knew 
him  of  a  strong  intellect  and  a  great  heart. 

His  father,  Truxtun  Beale,  had  bought  for  him 
as  a  present  on  his  twenty-first  birthday  the  thing 
which  he  desired  most,  the  old  place  at  Augusta, 
and  a  few  weeks  after  it  became  his,  Walker  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  Governor  of  Maine  offering  it  for 
the  use  of  the  State  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  house  became  an  adjunct 
of  the  State  House  and  was  being  used  as  such  at 
the  time  of  Walker’s  death  in  1918. 
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Perhaps  because  of  this,  perhaps  because  of  his 
grandfather’s  memory,  perhaps  because  he  himself 
was  so  dearly  loved  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Milliken  issued  the  following  proclamation  on 
July  4,  1920,  making  of  this  one  life  a  symbol  of 
all  the  lives  that  were  lost  in  the  war. 

State  of  Maine. 

War  means  sacrifice.  Every  man  who  enters  the  service 
lays  at  the  feet  of  his  country  his  hopes,  his  ambitions,  his 
life.  This  is  fully  understood  and  yet  it  lessens  but  little 
the  sense  of  loss  when  the  supreme  sacrifice  is  made. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  inscribed  on  its  Roll  of  Honor 
the  name  of 

Walker  Blaine  Beale 

May  his  allegiance  to  the  great  cause  for  which  he  gave 
his  life  prove  a  source  of  consolation  to  his  family  and  may 
the  sacrifice  he  made  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  young 
men  of  Maine  to  preserve  the  high  ideals  for  which  he 
and  others  gave  their  lives. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  State  this  fourth 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine 
Carl  E.  Milliken, 

Governor. 

George  Me  L.  Presson, 

A  djutant-General. 

Frank  W.  Ball, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Lieutenant  Walker  Blaine  Beale 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  1918 
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The  house  which  Walker  had  loaned  was  never 
taken  back.  In  the  Spring  of  1919  the  Legislature 
of  Maine  accepted  it  as  a  gift  for  the  residence  of 
the  Governor  and  at  the  same  time  granted  the  re¬ 
quest  that  the  following  memorial  tablet  should  be 
placed  in  perpetuity  in  the  entrance  hall  of  what  is 
officially  known  as  Blaine  House. 

THIS  HOUSE 
AND 

THE  LAND  ON  WHICH  IT  STANDS  WAS  THE  HOME  OF 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE 

AND  WAS  GIVEN  TO  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  HIS  GRANDSON 

WALKER  BLAINE  BEALE 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  310TH  INFANTRY  78TH  DIVISION 

WHO  WAS  BORN  HERE  MARCH  22,  1896 
AND  WHO  FELL  IN  FRANCE 
IN  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  DRIVE  SEPTEMBER  18,  1918. 

“Laetus  sorte  mea” 


Shortly  afterward  the  same  Legislature  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

“That  being  confident  that  the  people  of  Maine  desire 
that  the  last  resting  place  of  him,  whose  home  it  was  and 
whose  career  brought  such  distinguished  honor  to  the  State, 
should  be  in  the  capital,  where  that  career  began,  and  as 
an  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  his  services  to  us  and  of 
our  deep  respect  for  his  memory,  the  State  hereby  requests 
of  his  family  the  privilege  of  bringing  from  Washington  the 
remains  of  himself  and  his  beloved  wife  and  of  placing  them 
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in  the  family  lot,  near  Forest  Grove  Cemetery  in  Augusta, 
and  of  erecting  thereon,  with  the  approval  of  the  family,  an 
appropriate  memorial. 

“That  the  governor  and  council  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purpose  of  this  resolve  and  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.” 

In  accordance  with  this  request  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  of  his  wife  were  brought 
back  to  Maine.  Every  consideration  and  kindness 
was  shown  by  Governor  Milliken.  Two  represen- 
*  tatives  of  the  State,  Adjutant-General  George  McL. 
Presson  and  Colonel  Francis  Farnum  were  sent  to 
Washington  and  under  their  care  the  caskets  were 
brought  in  a  special  car  from  Washington  to  Au¬ 
gusta.  The  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  June  13, 
1920.  A  large  crowd  assembled  at  the  station  where 
the  men  from  the  American  Legion  were  waiting  to 
lift  the  coffins  from  the  train  and  to  act  as  escort 
on  the  journey  to  the  cemetery. 

The  honorary  bearers  were:  Governor  Carl  E. 
Milliken,  Chief  Justice  Leslie  C.  Cornish,  President 
of  the  Senate  Leon  F.  Higgins,  Speaker  of  the  House 
Frank  G.  Farrington,  Mayor  Burleigh  Martin  and 
former  Chief  Justice  William  Penn  Whitehouse. 

It  was  a  June  day  of  great  beauty  and  the  place 
chosen  for  the  graves  was  on  a  high  hill  overlooking 
the  town.  Mr.  Blaine  had  loved  to  walk  there  in 
his  life-time  and  had  delighted  in  the  sweeping 
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view  of  the  river  and  the  distant  countryside.  Chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  and  cousins  had  come,  and 
many  who  even  more  than  they,  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  past.  Mr.  Blaine’s  beloved  sec¬ 
retary  Thomas  H.  Sherman  was  there  and  Mrs. 
Hale  the  wife  of  Senator  Hale  and  Samuel  C. 
Manley,  the  son  of  Joseph  H.  Manley,  representing 
two  of  the  oldest  and  warmest  friendships  of  his 
life.  The  commitment  service  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Blaine’s  own  old  pastor,  Rev.  James  Ecob. 
Friends  and  neighbors  gathered  close  about  the  cof¬ 
fins,  the  soldiers  lately  back  from  the  great  war 
stood  on  guard,  and  with  thought  of  the  two  young 
grandsons  who  had  died  as  a  result  of  that  war — 
Emmons,  working  in  The  International  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Corporation  in  Pennsylvania  when  he  could  not 
pass  the  physical  test  of  the  army,  and  Walker 
fighting  in  the  fields  of  Lorraine — with  all  love  and 
reverence  and  honor  the  bodies  of  James  G.  Blaine 
and  Harriet  Stanwood  his  wife  were  consigned  to 
their  final  resting  place. 

The  stone  that  was  afterward  placed  over  Mr. 
Blaine’s  grave  bears  record  of  his  parents  and  birth¬ 
place  and  the  offices  which  he  held  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  but  over  Mrs.  Blaine’s  are  only  the 
words  that  in  her  own  mind  summed  up  all  her 
beautiful  and  generous  life. 
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The  first  inscription  reads: 


JAMES  GILLESPIE  BLAINE 

SON  OF 

EPHRAIM  LYON  BLAINE  and 
MARIA  GILLESPIE,  his  wife: 

BORN  IN'  WEST  BROWNSVILLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
JANUARY  31,  1830; 

DIED  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
JANUARY  27,  1893 
CITIZEN  OF 
AUGUSTA  1854-1893 
MEMBER  OF  THE  MAINE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  1859-1862 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  40TH  AND  4IST 
LEGISLATURE  1861-1862 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
CONGRESS  1863-1875 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  4IST,  42ND  AND  43RD 
CONGRESSES  1869-1875  ; 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 
1876-1881 ; 

NOMINATED  FOR  PRESIDENT 
1884 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
•  l88l  AND  1889-1892; 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FIRST 
PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
1889-1890 


and  the  second 

HIS  WIFE 

HARRIET  STANWOOD  BLAINE 

1827-1903 
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JAMES  G.  BLAINE1 

By  Harriet  Blaine  Beale 

The  eternal  problem  for  all  historians  is  how  to 
make  historic  characters  into  living  beings;  how  to  give 
an  impression  of  a  man  that  will  be  more  than  the 
assembling  of  his  component  attributes.  We  face  the 
same  difficulty  in  our  every-day  lives.  We  long  to  have 
the  personalities  we  have  known,  and  who  are  no  longer 
here,  remain  real  to  the  younger  generation  who  come  on; 
that  younger  generation  who,  without  ever  having  known 
their  predecessors,  must  finish  the  work  which  they  have  left 
undone. 

When  I  ask  myself  how  many  individuals  I  have  read 
of  in  history  or  literature  who  are  real  to  me,  I  find  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  made  me  laugh  or  cry,  or  of 
whom  I  have  known  the  small  details.  Sir  Thomas  More 
is  always  more  vivid  to  me  than  anyone  else  in  Henry  VIII’s 
circle  because  he  comes  down  to  us  laughing  and  joking  up 
to  the  very  moment  when,  by  Henry’s  command,  they  cut 
the  head  off  his  body  and  let  his  delightful  spirit  go  free. 
I  may  be  confused  as  to  what  Sartor  Resartus  meant,  and 
I  am  doubtful  as  to  citizen  Robespierre  being  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  Thomas  Carlyle, 
himself,  and  his  wife  Jane,  and  their  little  house  in  London, 

1  From  “Just  Maine  Folks,”  by  courtesy  of  The  Maine  Writers 
Research  Club. 
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where  they  had  to  carry  the  water  from  the  back  yard  up 
to  the  third  floor,  remain  among  my  intimate  acquaintance. 

And  now,  when  I  so  greatly  desire  to  have  the  school 
children  of  Maine  see  my  father  as  a  real  person,  I  ask 
myself  what  I  can  say.  To  me  he  was  the  greatest  individu¬ 
ality  and  the  most  lovable  man  I  have  ever  known,  but 
how  can  I  give  any  impression  of  him  to  you?  Not,  I  am 
sure,  by  telling  you  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Legislature  and  later  of  the  national  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  or  that  he  was  Senator,  or  Secretary  of  State.  You 
probably  know,  or  you  can  easily  find  out,  about  such 
official  facts;  but  I  want  to  give  you  the  traits  that  I  remem¬ 
ber;  the  absent-mindedness  that  was  so  lovable — have  you 
ever  noticed  that  an  absent-minded  person  is  always  lovable 
and  never  mean? — and  the  terrific  energy  that  sent  him 
straight  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  thing  that  he  wanted 
to  do.  Then  there  was  the  interest  in  every  one  around  him  so 
concentrated  and  so  detailed  that  once,  in  Boston,  when  he 
went  to  buy  rugs  he  asked  so  many  questions  about  the 
industry,  the  expenses,  and  the  profits  of  the  place  that  the 
proprietor  became  suspicious  and  thought  he  was  dealing 
with  a  rival  firm  starting  a  rival  business. 

He  was  so  intensely  what  he  was  that  my  childish  recol¬ 
lection  is  always  of  a  life  turning  around  and  around  the 
axis  that  was  composed  of  his  preoccupations  and  moods. 
If  he  was  in  good  spirits,  we  were  all  happy.  If  he  was 
depressed,  it  was  like  the  sudden  shadowing  of  a  bright  day. 

When  I  think  of  childhood,  it  is  always  of  coming  back 
to  Maine  in  the  summer.  We  children  used  to  be  taken 
to  Washington  every  winter — my  father  had  been  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  several  years  before  I 
was  born — and  we  found  the  city  in  winter  very  hard. 
Augusta  stood  for  freedom ;  for  a  large  old  yard  with 
apple  trees  and  a  butternut  tree  in  the  corner,  and  a  vege- 
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table  garden  at  the  back.  It  stood  for  a  stable  with  horses 
and  a  pony ;  it  stood  for  the  kindest  neighbors  in  the  world, 
whose  front  doors  were  never  locked  and  whose  cookie 
jars  were  never  empty;  and  for  a  household  of  aunts  who 
were  only  waiting  to  welcome  and  spoil  us. 

(Oh  kind  and  generous  Maine!  Where  did  the  idea 
ever  arise  that  New  Englanders  are  parsimonious?  I  can 
truthfully  say,  after  a  long  life,  that  the  only  money  trouble 
I  have  ever  had  in  Maine  has  been  connected  with  trying 
to  get  a  bill  out  of  anyone  sooner  than  five  years  after  the 
charge  was  made.)  Those  were  very  tolerant  days,  and  our 
small  lives  were  enriched  by  touching  many  sides  of  the  life 
of  the  town  about  us.  As  a  family,  we  went  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  but  I  went  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
also,  because  my  older  brother  liked  the  services;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  Father  Murphy,  was  beloved  by 
every  one  of  us. 

Life  was  extremely  full  for  us  children  with  children’s 
doings,  but  the  background  of  the  older  people  was  there 
to  be  observed,  and  oftentimes  we  were  moderately  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  was  going  on.  My  first  vivid  remembrance  is  of 
the  “state  steal,”  as  it  was  called,  or  the  “Count  Out.”  That 
was  the  hard  battle  fought  by  the  Republicans  in  the  late 
seventies  when  they  felt  that  the  Democrats  were  trying 
by  unfair  means  to  control  the  State  and  the  election  of 
the  governor.  My  father  left  everything  in  Washington 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter  and  went  back  to  Augusta  to 
make  the  fight.  Feeling  ran  very  high.  Civil  war  was 
actually  feared  at  one  time.  My  two  older  brothers  were 
sent  for  because  my  mother  did  not  want  my  father  to  go 
out  alone,  and 'he  would  take  no  precautions  but  went  and 
came  as  he  liked.  I  remember  my  mother  lifting  me  out 
of  bed  one  night  and  saying,  “Look!  Do  you  see  those 
men?”  All  around  the  picket  fence  of  our  garden  was  a 
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black  line  of  men  standing  guard.  “I  want  you  to  remem¬ 
ber,”  she  said,  “that  they  came  down  from  Waterville  of 
their  own  accord  to  take  care  of  father.” 

My  father  knew  so  well  what  he  wanted  that  he  brought 
the  whole  party  around  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and  fought 
and  won  the  fight  on  his  own  lines.  I  was  a  very  little  girl, 
and  I  remember  enjoying  all  the  excitement.  The  house 
was  always  full  of  men  waiting  to  see  my  father;  even 
the  bedrooms  would  be  full  of  people  sitting  or  talking  or 
writing.  I  had  a  toy  farmyard  in  the  corner  of  the  sitting 
room,  and  each  political  light,  as  he  went  or  came,  con¬ 
tributed  a  china  animal  to  my  stock.  I  remember  Governor 
Davis,  on  whose  election  the  struggle  hinged,  spending  a 
happy  morning  pasting  green  worsted  onto  the  oaken  bucket 
of  my  little  well  to  make  it  look  like  real  moss. 

Children  take  their  parents  for  granted,  but  always  want 
them  to  be  just  like  other  children’s  parents.  I  was 
troubled  because  my  father  was  so  much  in  the  public  eye, 
and  I  hated  to  have  him  make  speeches.  The  other  girls’ 
fathers  never  did  that.  I  heard  him  say  once  that  he  never 
felt  sure  until  he  heard  his  own  voice  that  he  would  be 
able  to  speak,  and  that  he  was  always  frightened  before 
he  began.  From  that  time  on,  I  was  frightened  for  him,  and 
never  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  speak.  After  any 
political  meeting  I  used  to  look  conscientiously,  but  secretly, 
in  all  the  papers  to  see  if  he  had  been  stricken  dumb  upon 
the  platform. 

All  of  us  children  knew  that  he  was  extremely  careless 
about  money.  My  nurse,  who  was  the  prop  of  the  family, 
was  always  told  that  if  my  mother  were  not  at  home  she 
was  to  see  that  my  father  did  not  leave  the  house  penni¬ 
less.  “Now  remember,  Maggie,”  I  can  hear  my  mother 
say,  “a  clean  handkerchief  for  Mr.  Blaine,  and  at  least  two 
dollars  in  his  pocket.  I  will  leave  the  money  here.”  He 
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could  never  remember  to  deposit  cheques  that  came  in  the 
mail,  or  to  look  over  his  bank  book,  and,  as  he  would 
never  keep  a  separate  account  from  my  mother’s,  there  were 
often  crises  in  the  household  affairs.  Once  he  flew  straight 
up  in  the  air  at  the  announcement  from  the  bank  that  his 
account  was  overdrawn.  “It  cannot  be!  It  cannot  be,  I 
tell  you,  Hat.”  (His  name  for  my  mother  in  serious 
moments.)  “It  is  monstrous!”  In  the  middle  of  the  storm, 
one  of  the  children  volunteered  the  information  that  there 
were  several  cheques  under  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  the 
clock  in  mother’s  room.  There  were!  Three  cheques  for 
father’s  salary  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  put  there  by 
himself  instead  of  into  the  bank,  as  he  supposed.  We 
were  solvent  and  saved,  and  that  child  was  a  hero. 

Also,  we  lived  in  a  perpetual  panic  about  papers.  They 
were  always  being  lost  because  father  put  them  away  and 
forgot  where  he  had  put  them,  and  he  never  would  have 
any  paper  destroyed.  We  lived  under  an  accumulation  of 
years  of  old  letters  and  even  newspapers  that  was  maddening 
to  my  mother.  He  would  dismiss  his  secretary  whenever  any¬ 
thing  important  was  lost.  During  all  my  childish  years  dear 
Tom  Sherman  was  my  father’s  secretary,  and  a  very  member 
of  our  family.  “Mr.  Blaine  has  dismissed  me,”  he  would  say 
to  my  mother.  “I  will  go  out  into  the  orchard  until  I 
can  come  back.” 

One  day,  just  before  our  annual  move  to  Washington, 
Mr.  Sherman  came  up  to  my  mother  and  said,  “I  have  a  box 
of  papers  I  am  sending  to  Washington  and  there  is  room 
on  top.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  put  in?”  She 
gave  him  a  pair  of  curtains  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  went  on 
herself  packing  a  box  of  our  old  clothes  which  were  going 
out  to  some  unknown  cousins  in  the  West.  These  boxes 
got  mixed — that  was  the  horror  of  it.  The  cousins  in  the 
West  received  the  papers  and  the  curtains,  and  were  so 
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annoyed  at  the  thin  layer  of  curtains  and  the  heavy  padding 
of  papers  that  they  burned  the  latter  and  then  wrote  my 
mother  coldly  thanking  her  for  the  former.  Her  face  was 
ashen  when  she  read  the  letter  and  realized  what  had 
happened.  She  called  Mr.  Sherman.  “There  is  just  one 
thing  to  do,  Tom.  Never  tell  Mr.  Blaine  anything  about 
this.”  And  no  one  ever  did,  and  so  far  as  we  ever  knew 
he  never  noticed  the  absence  of  the  papers  which  he  would 
never  himself  have  destroyed. 

Campaign  summers  were  great  times  for  us  children. 
The  house  was  full  from  morning  until  night,  and  all  the 
visitors  were  nice  to  us.  Mr.  Frye  was  there.  Mr.  Hale 
came.  Old  Senator  Chandler  of  Michigan  came.  (He  made 
a  speech  on  the  greenback  heresy,  and  it  began,  “A  green¬ 
back  is  a  promise  to  pay  nobody  nothing  never  nowhere.”) 
General  Thomas  Ewing  came  (they  advertised  him  by 
mistake  as  the  distinguished  speaker  T.  E.  Wing,  and 
everyone  in  the  house  called  him  Mr.  Wing  and  poked  fun 
at  him.)  Mr.  Robert  Ingersoll  came,  and  I  remember  him 
because  he  carried  marshmallows  always  in  the  pocket  of  his 
prodigious  frock  coat,  and  also  because  he  looked  at  the 
strings  of  apples  drying  in  a  barn  once  when  we  were  out 
driving,  and  said  to  my  mother,  with  distaste,  “Orange 
peel  helps  a  little,  but  not  much,”  and  all  the  grown-ups 
laughed  and  I  couldn’t  see  why. 

Captain  Boutelle  came  from  Bangor,  Mr.  Dingley  came 
from  Lewiston,  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Senator 
Cameron  came  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
last  named  was  trying  to  break  himself  of  his  habit  of 
smoking.  He  would  have  great  boxes  of  candy  sent  to 
him,  and  would  give  handfuls  to  all  of  us  and  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  he  was  the  only  avowed  reformer  with 
whom  I  was  ever  in  entire  sympathy.  Once  when  I  went 
out  to  the  gallery  (we  should  call  it  now  a  day  nursery) 
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in  my  nightgown  before  breakfast,  I  found  it  spread  with 
the  astonishing  sight  of  a  long  table  and  the  remains  of 
supper,  and  I  was  told  it  was  because  there  had  been  a 
party  for  General  Grant  the  night  before,  and  every  room 
in  the  house  had  been  commandeered. 

They  drove  all  about  the  country  in  those  days  to  the 
great  political  gatherings,  taking  their  lunch  along  in 
baskets  in  the  old  two-seated  wagons.  I  can  remember  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  famous  meeting  at  Maranacook,  and  once  I  was 
taken  over  to  Farmington  when  father  made  a  speech,  and 
we  saw  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Allen.  He  was  called  “Camp 
Meeting  John  Allen,”  and  he  had  a  granddaughter  with 
a  lovely  voice,  who  afterwards  became  Mme.  Nordica. 

Once,  when  I  was  very  small,  my  father  went  to  Skow- 
hegan  to  see  Mr.  Abner  Coburn,  and  he  took  me  with  him. 
He  was  to  have  supper  and  a  long  talk  with  Governor 
Coburn,  and  I  was  to  be  dropped  at  the  house  of  a  relative 
and  picked  up  afterwards.  Why  I  should  have  been  taken 
along  to  accompany  him  under  such  circumstances,  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  my  father  was  extremely  fond  of  his  children, 
and  I  suppose  he  wanted  company.  We  came  home  in  the 
train  that  went  through  Augusta  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 
The  entrancing  part  of  the  trip  for  me  was  that  my  father 
found  the  air  in  the  car  too  close,  so  we  travelled  in  the 
baggage  car,  my  father  accommodated  with  a  chair  and 
writing  all  the  time  when  he  was  not  acquainting  himself 
with  the  intimate  lives  of  the  brakemen,  and  I  stretched 
out  on  a  couch  made  of  mailbags. 

I  like  to  think  of  those  days.  Such  easy-going,  happy 
days!  Booth  Tarkington  gives  the  spirit  of  them  in  his 
books  as  no  one  else  does,  and  the  world  that  he  writes 
of  was  my  world,  except  that  he  leaves  out  the  political 
side  that  I  knew  so  well. 

But  summer  days  cannot  always  be  happy,  even  for 
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children,  and  there  is  a  time  that  I  cannot  look  back  on 
without  sadness — the  year  when  Garfield  was  assassinated, 
and  we  lived  from  July  until  September  under  the  shadow 
of  his  pain  and  suffering  and  cruel  death.  In  addition  to 
the  general  trouble,  we  children  were  orphaned  during 
those  months,  for  my  father  had  to  stay  in  Washington  and 
my  mother  would  not  leave  him.  Nothing  in  the  house  or 
out  of  it  seemed  natural  or  as  it  should  be.  We  existed 
on  the  daily  telegrams  from  Washington,  and  there  was  a 
certain  pride  in  carrying  the  news  contained  in  them  to 
the  waiting  neighbors.  But  Mr.  Garfield  was  so  much 
more  than  a  President.  He  was  a  beloved  friend,  and  we 
could  realize  in  a  small  way  what  his  illness  meant  to  my 
father,  and  my  mother’s  letters  about  Mrs.  Garfield  made 
us  want  to  cry.  Then  at  last  the  President  was  taken  to 
the  sea  at  Elberon.  My  father  and  mother  went  with  him, 
and  there  for  a  few  days  he  was  better  and  the  messages 
were  encouraging,  and  then  came  the  dreadful  night  when 
we  knew  that  hope  was  forever  over,  and  that  he  had  died. 
I  remember  creeping  out  of  bed  and  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  with  my  bare  feet  thudding  into  the  carpet,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  tolling  of  the  bells  and  to  the  grown  up  people 
talking  downstairs,  and  crying  from  sheer  misery  because 
I  knew  my  father  must  be  so  unhappy,  and  because  my 
mother  was  not  there. 

There  was  a  memorial  service  at  our  church,  and  my 
older  sister  pinned  a  black  ribbon  around  my  hat  and  tied 
another  in  place  of  the  Roman  sash  that  was  de  rigueur 
on  all  formal  occasions,  and  my  oldest  brother  made  an 
address  which  he  had  read  out  loud  to  me  the  day  before 
in  the  library  at  home — trying  it  out,  I  suppose.  I  thought 
it  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  had  ever  listened  to.  It  began : 
“Sixteen  years  ago  when  lilacs  first  in  the  doorway 
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bloomed.  That  was  my  first  introduction  to  sorrow  and 
to  Walt  Whitman. 

There  is  one  other  quotation  that  I  always  connect  with 
that  time.  It  is  from  a  poem  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
and  long  afterwards  I  found  it  written  on  the  last  page  of 
my  mother’s  diary  for  1881. 


“Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Our  Saviour  dear, 

We  lay  in  silence  at  Thy  feet, 

This  sad,  sad  year.” 


One  more  recollection  before  I  finish,  and  this  time  again 
it  cannot  be  a  gay  one.  This  is  of  a  November  afternoon 
in  1884.  For  three  days  the  returns  had  been  coming  in, 
and  now  there  was  no  doubt  Cleveland  was  elected  and 
would  be  the  next  president.  My  father  was  defeated.  The 
men  who  had  been  sitting  about  the  house  waiting  for  the 
returns  during  those  hard  days  were  white-faced  and  quiet. 
My  father’s  best  and  closest  friend,  “Joe”  Manley,  was  not 
to  be  spoken  to  now.  My  mother,  who  had  been  sewing 
during  those  three  days — she  always  sewed  long  seams  when 
she  wanted  to  keep  her  nerves  steady — and  had  been  com¬ 
posed  and  quiet,  had  broken  down  at  last.  The  one  person 
who  did  not  break,  who  was  perfectly  cheerful,  and  who 
was  already  planning  ahead  for  the  winter  was  my  father. 

I  want  to  dwell  on  that  point,  because  I  have  had  to 
read  so  many  times  that  he  was  desperately  disappointed 
and  broken-hearted  at  not  being  president.  Desperately  dis¬ 
appointed  he  may  have  been,  but  he  never  showed  it,  and 
broken-hearted  he  certainly  was  not.  He  could  storm  like 
a  child  at  small  annoyances.  He  would  think  himself  at 
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the  point  of  death  when  he  had  a  cold,  but  in  a  great 
emergency  I  look  back  proudly  upon  a  father  who  was  very 
great  indeed,  and  who  cared  for  his  friends’  disappointment 
far  more  than  for  his  own.  He  never  wasted  one  moment 
regretting  what  was  inevitable. 

If  I  were  asked  what  my  father  really  cared  about  I 
would  say  it  was  his  idea  of  closer  relations  between  our 
country  and  the  South  American  States.  I  remember  in 
1882,  when  his  incipient  South  American  policy  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  assassination  of  Garfield  and  the  advent 
of  Arthur  as  president,  sitting  on  his  bed  one  day  when 
he  had  an  attack  of  gout,  sitting  very  gingerly  on  account 
of  his  poor  leg,  and  his  showing  me  the  trade  routes  on 
an  atlas  and  telling  me  how  all  the  trade  with  South  America 
was  carried  by  English  boats,  and  how  we  should  have  a 
line  of  our  own  direct  to  South  America.  “Only,”  he  said, 
“Congress  will  never  give  us  the  sudsidy  for  it.” 

Years  later,  in  1889,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  Harrison,  he  was  able  to  make  his  idea  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  closer  relation  with  South  America  part  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country,  and  he  called,  and  presided 
over,  the  first  Pan  American  Congress  that  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1890.  My  own  impression  is  that  he  would  have 
considered  the  presidency  well  lost  if  he  could  have  thought 
himself  instrumental  in  building  up  a  firm  friendship  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  America.  I  know  that  he  thought 
it  was  the  great  guarantee  against  war  in  the  modern 
world. 

So  much  has  happened  in  the  years  since  my  father’s 
death  that  one  problem  is  hardly  settled  before  another 
confronts  us,  and  I  find  myself  asking  again  and  again  what 
he,  who  was  always  decided  in  his  views  and  a  leader  in 
his  country,  would  say  in  a  given  situation.  But  is  it  ever 
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fair  or  just  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  to  assume  that 
one  could  know  the  working  of  his  mind?  With  my 
father,  I  am  only  sure  of  one  thing — that  he  would  have 
headed  the  advance;  he  would  never  have  sounded  a  retreat, 
and  no  reactionary  policy  would  ever  have  received  any 
sympathy  from  his  courageous  heart. 
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The  Garfield  Memorial  Address 
By  James  G.  Blaine 

The  following  is  the  memorial  address  pronounced  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  27,  1882, 
before  the  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  by  James  G.  Blaine,  upon  the  late  President  James 
A.  Garfield. 

MR.  PRESIDENT :  For  the  second  time  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  the  great  departments  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  murdered  President.  Lincoln 
fell  at  the  close  of  a  mighty  struggle  in  which  the  passions 
of  men  had  been  deeply  stirred.  The  tragical  termination 
of  his  great  life  added  but  another  to  the  lengthened  suc¬ 
cession  of  horrors  which  had  marked  so  many  lintels  with 
the  blood  of  the  first-born.  Garfield  was  slain  in  a  day 
of  peace,  when  brother  had  been  reconciled  to  brother,  and 
when  anger  and  hate  had  been  banished  from  the  land. 

Whoever  shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of  murder, 
if  he  will  show  it  as  it  has  been  exhibited  where  such 
example  was  last  to  have  been  looked  for,  let  him  not  give 
it  the  grim  visage  of  Moloch,  the  brow  knitted  by  revenge, 
the  face  black  with  settled  hate.  Let  him  draw,  rather, 
a  decorous,  smooth-faced,  bloodless  demon ;  not  so  much 
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an  example  of  human  nature  in  its  depravity  and  in  its 
paroxysms  of  crime,  as  an  infernal  being,  a  fiend  in  the 
ordinary  display  and  development  of  his  character. 

From  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  till  the 
uprising  against  Charles  I.,  about  twenty  thousand  emigrants 
came  from  old  England  to  New  England.  As  they  came  in 
pursuit  of  intellectual  freedom  and  ecclesiastical  independ¬ 
ence  rather  than  for  worldly  honor  and  profit,  the  emigra¬ 
tion  naturally  ceased  when  the  contest  for  religious  liberty 
began  in  earnest  at  home.  The  man  who  struck  his  most 
effective  blow  for  freedom  of  conscience  by  sailing  for  the 
colonies  in  1620  would  have  been  accounted  a  deserter 
to  leave  after  1640.  The  opportunity  had  then  come  on 
the  soil  of  England  for  that  great  contest  which  established 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  gave  religious  freedom  to  the 
people,  sent  Charles  to  the  block,  and  committed  to  the 
hands  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  supreme  executive  authority 
of  England.  The  English  emigration  was  never  renewed, 
and  from  these  twenty  thousand  men,  and  from  a  small 
emigration  from  Scotland,  from  Ireland,  and  from  France, 
are  descended  the  vast  numbers  who  have  New  England 
blood  in  their  veins. 

In  1685  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 
XIV.  scattered  to  other  countries  four  hundred  thousand 
Protestants,  who  were  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
enterprising  of  French  subjects — merchants  of  capital,  skilled 
manufacturers,  and  handicraftsmen,  superior  at  the  time  to 
all  others  in  Europe.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
Huguenot  French  came  to  America;  a  few  landed  in  New 
England  and  became  honorably  prominent  in  its  history. 
Their  names  have  in  large  part  become  anglicized,  or  have 
disappeared,  but  their  blood  is  traceable  in  many  of  the 
most  reputable  families,  and  their  fame  is  perpetuated  in 
honorable  memorials  and  useful  institutions. 
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From  these  two  sources,  the  English-Puritan  and  the 
French- Huguenot,  came  the  late  President — his  father, 
Abram  Garfield,  being  descended  from  the  one,  and  his 
mother,  Eliza  Ballou,  from  the  other. 

It  was  good  stock  on  both  sides — none  better,  none  braver, 
none  truer.  There  was  in  it  an  inheritance  of  courage, 
of  manliness,  of  imperishable  love  of  liberty,  of  undying 
adherence  to  principle.  Garfield  wTas  proud  of  his  blood; 
and,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  he  were  a  British  noble¬ 
man  reading  his  stately  ancestral  record  in  Burke’s  Peerage, 
he  spoke  of  himself  as  ninth  in  descent  from  those  who 
would  not  endure  the  oppression  of  the  Stuarts,  and  seventh 
in  descent  from  the  brave  French  Protestants  who  refused 
to  submit  to  tyranny  even  from  the  Grand  Monarque. 

General  Garfield  delighted  to  dwell  on  these  traits,  and, 
during  his  only  visit  to  England,  he  busied  himself  in  search¬ 
ing  out  every  trace  of  his  forefathers  in  parish  registries 
and  on  ancient  army  rolls.  Sitting  with  a  friend  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  night,  after  a  long 
day’s  labor  in  this  field  of  research,  he  said,  with  evident 
elation,  that  in  every  war  in  which  for  three  centuries 
patriots  of  English  blood  had  struck  sturdy  blows  for  con¬ 
stitutional  government  and  human  liberty,  his  family  had 
been  represented.  They  were  at  Marston  Moor,  at  Naseby, 
and  at  Preston ;  they  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Saratoga,  and 
at  Monmouth;  and  in  his  own  person  had  battled  for  the 
same  great  cause  in  the  Avar  which  preserved  the  Union 
of  the  States. 

His  father  dying  before  he  was  two  years  old,  Garfield's 
early  life  Avas  one  of  privation,  but  its  poverty  has  been 
made  indelicately  and  unjustly  prominent.  Thousands  of 
readers  have  imagined  him  as  the  ragged,  starving  child, 
whose  reality  too  often  greets  the  eye  in  the  squalid  sections 
of  our  large  cities.  General  Garfield’s  infancy  and  youth 
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had  none  of  this  destitution,  none  of  these  pitiful  features 
appealing  to  the  tender  heart,  and  to  the  open  hand,  of 
charity.  He  was  a  poor  boy  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Henry  Clay  was  a  poor  boy;  in  which  Andrew  Jackson 
was  a  poor  boy;  in  which  Daniel  Webster  was  a  poor  boy; 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  eminent  men 
of  America  in  all  generations  have  been  poor  boys.  Before 
a  great  multitude,  in  a  public  speech,  Mr.  Webster  bore 
this  testimony : 

“It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin,  but 
my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log  cabin 
raised  amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period 
so  early  that  when  the  smoke  rose  first  from  its  rude  chimney 
and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills  there  was  no  similar  evidence 
of  a  white  man’s  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements 
on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to 
it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it  to  teach  them 
the  hardships  endured  by  the  generations  which  have  gone 
before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections, 
the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the  touching 
narratives  and  incidents  which  mingle  with  all  I  know 
of  this  primitive  family  abode.” 

With  the  requisite  change  of  scene  the  same  words  would 
aptly  portray  the  early  days  of  Garfield.  The  poverty  of 
the  frontier,  where  all  are  engaged  in  a  common  struggle 
and  where  a  common  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation 
lighten  the  burdens  of  each,  is  a  very  different  poverty, 
different  in  kind,  different  in  influence  and  effect,  from 
that  conscious  and  humiliating  indigence  which  is  every  day 
forced  to  contrast  itself  with  neighboring  wealth  on  which 
it  feels  a  sense  of  grinding  dependence.  The  poverty  of  the 
frontier  is  indeed  no  poverty.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of 
wealth,  and  has  the  boundless  possibilities  of  the  future 
always  opening  before  it.  No  man  ever  grew  up  in  the 
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agricultural  regions  of  the  West,  where  a  house-raising,  or 
even  a  corn-husking,  is  matter  of  common  interest  and  help¬ 
fulness,  with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  broad-minded, 
generous  independence.  This  honorable  independence 
marked  the  youth  of  Garfield,  as  it  marks  the  youth  of 
millions  of  the  best  blood  and  brain  now  training  for  the 
future  citizenship  and  future  government  of  the  Republic. 
Garfield  was  born  heir  to  land,  to  the  title  of  freeholder, 
which  has  been  the  patent  and  passport  of  self-respect  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ever  since  Hengist  and  Horsa  landed 
on  the  shores  of  England.  His  adventure  on  the  canal — an 
alternative  between  that  and  the  deck  of  a  Lake  Erie 
schooner — was  a  farmer  boy’s  device  for  earning  money, 
just  as  the  New  England  lad  begins  a  possibly  great  career 
by  sailing  before  the  mast  on  a  coasting  vessel,  or  on  a 
merchantman  bound  to  the  farther  India  or  to  the  China 
seas. 

No  manly  man  feels  anything  of  shame  in  looking  back 
to  early  struggle  with  adverse  circumstances,  and  no  man 
feels  a  worthier  pride  than  when  he  has  conquered  the 
obstacles  to  his  progress.  But  no  one  of  noble  mould  desires 
to  be  looked  upon  as  having  occupied  a  menial  position,  as 
having  been  repressed  by  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  or  as 
having  suffered  the  evils  of  poverty  until  relief  was  found  at 
the  hand  of  charity.  General  Garfield's  youth  presented 
no  hardships  which  family  love  and  family  energy  did  not 
overcome,  subjected  him  to  no  privations  which  he  did  not 
cheerfully  accept,  and  left  no  memories  save  those  which 
were  recalled  with  delight  and  transmitted  with  profit  and 
with  pride. 

Garfield's  early  opportunities  for  securing  an  education 
were  extremely  limited,  and  yet  were  sufficient  to  develop 
in  him  an  intense  desire  to  learn.  He  could  read  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  each  winter  he  had  the  advantage  of 
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the  district  school.  He  read  all  the  books  to  be  found  within 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance;  some  of  them  he  got  by 
heart.  While  yet  in  childhood  he  was  a  constant  student 
of  the  Bible,  and  became  familiar  with  its  literature.  The 
dignity  and  earnestness  of  his  speech  in  his  maturer  life 
gave  evidence  of  this  early  training.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  was  able  to  teach  school,  and  thenceforward  his 
ambition  was  to  obtain  a  college  education.  To  this  end  he 
bent  all  his  efforts,  working  in  the  harvest  field,  at  the 
carpenter’s  bench,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  teaching  the 
common  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  While  thus  laboriously 
occupied  he  found  time  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  was  so 
successful  that  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  junior  class  at  Williams  College,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  the  venerable  and  honored  Mark  Hopkins, 
who,  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  survives  the  eminent  pupil 
to  whom  he  was  of  inestimable  service. 

The  history  of  Garfield’s  life  to  this  period  presents  no 
novel  features.  He  had  undoubtedly  shown  perseverance, 
self-reliance,  self-sacrifice,  and  ambition — qualities  which,  be 
it  said  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  are  everywhere  to  be 
found  among  the  young  men  of  America.  But  from  his 
graduation  at  Williams  onward,  to  the  hour  of  his  tragical 
death,  Garfield’s  career  was  eminent  and  exceptional. 
Slowly  working  through  his  educational  period,  receiving  his 
diploma  when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  seemed  at  one 
bound  to  spring  into  conspicuous  and  brilliant  success. 
Within  six  years  he  was  successively  President  of  a  College, 
State  Senator  of  Ohio,  Major  General  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  Representative  elect  to  the  National 
Congress.  A  combination  of  honors  so  varied,  so  elevated, 
within  a  period  so  brief  and  to  a  man  so  young,  is  without 
precedent  or  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Garfield’s  army  life  was  begun  with  no  other  military 
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knowledge  than  such  as  he  had  hastily  gained  from  books 
in  the  few  months  preceding  his  march  to  the  field.  Step¬ 
ping  from  civil  life  to  the  head  of  a  regiment,  the  first  order 
he  received  when  ready  to  cross  the  Ohio,  was  to  assume 
command  of  a  brigade,  and  to  operate  as  an  independent 
force  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  His  immediate  duty  was  to 
check  the  advance  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  who  was  march¬ 
ing  down  the  Big  Sandy  with  the  intention  of  occupying, 
in  connection  with  other  Confederate  forces,  the  entire 
territory  of  Kentucky,  and  of  precipitating  the  State  into 
secession.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1861.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  has  a  young  college  professor  been  thrown  into  a 
more  embarrassing  and  discouraging  position.  He  knew  just 
enough  of  military  science,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  to 
measure  the  extent  of  his  ignorance,  and  with  a  handful  of 
men  he  was  marching,  in  rough  winter  weather,  into  a 
strange  country,  among  a  hostile  population,  to  confront 
a  largely  superior  force  under  the  command  of  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  West  Point,  who  had  seen  active  and  important 
service  in  two  preceding  wars. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  is  matter  of  history.  The 
skill,  the  endurance,  the  extraordinary  energy  shown  by 
Garfield,  the  courage  he  imparted  to  his  men,  raw  and 
untried  as  himself,  the  measures  he  adopted  to  increase  his 
force  and  to  create  in  the  enemy’s  mind  exaggerated’  esti¬ 
mates  of  his  numbers,  bore  perfect  fruit  in  the  routing  of 
Marshall,  the  capture  of  his  camp,  the  dispersion  of  his 
force,  and  the  emancipation  of  an  important  territory  from 
the  control  of  the  rebellion.  Coming  at  the  close  of  a  long 
series  of  disasters  to  the  Union  arms,  Garfield’s  victory 
had  an  unusual  and  extraneous  importance,  and  in  the 
popular  judgment  elevated  the  young  commander  to  the 
rank  of  a  military  hero.  With  less  than  two  thousand  men  in 
his  entire  command,  with  a  mobilized  force  of  only  eleven 
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hundred,  without  cannon,  he  had  met  an  army  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  and  defeated  them — driving  Marshall’s  forces  succes¬ 
sively  from  two  strongholds  of  their  own  selection,  fortified 
with  abundant  artillery.  Major  General  Buell,  command¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  an  experienced  and  able 
soldier  of  the  Regular  Army,  published  an  order  of  thanks 
and  congratulation  on  the  brilliant  result  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Campaign,  which  would  have  turned  the  head  of  a  less  cool 
and  sensible  man  than  Garfield.  Buell  declared  that  his 
services  had  called  into  action  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
soldier,  and  President  Lincoln  supplemented  these  words 
of  praise  by  the  more  substantial  reward  of  a  Brigadier 
General’s  Commission,  to  bear  date  from  the  day  of  his 
decisive  victory  over  Marshall. 

The  subsequent  military  career  of  Garfield  fully  sus¬ 
tained  its  brilliant  beginning.  With  his  new  commission 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  and  took  part  in  the  second  and  decisive  day’s 
fight  on  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh.  The  remainder  of  the 
year  1862  was  not  especially  eventful  to  Garfield,  as  it  was 
not  to  the  armies  with  which  he  was  serving.  His  practical 
sense  was  called  into  exercise  in  completing  the  task,  as¬ 
signed  him  by  General  Buell,  of  reconstructing  bridges  and 
re-establishing  lines  of  railway  communication  for  the  Army. 
His  occupation  in  this  useful  but  not  brilliant  field  was 
varied  by  service  on  courts-martial  of  importance,  in  which 
department  of  duty  he  won  a  valuable  reputation,  attracting 
the  notice  and  securing  the  approval  of  the  able  and  eminent 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army.  This  of  itself  was 
warrant  to  honorable  fame;  for  among  the  great  men  who 
in  those  trying  days  gave  themselves,  with  entire  devotion, 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  one  who  brought  to  that 
service  the  ripest  learning,  the  most  fervid  eloquence,  the 
most  varied  attainments,  who  labored  with  modesty  and 
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shunned  applause,  who  in  the  day  of  triumph  sat  reserved 
and  silent  and  grateful — as  Francis  Dealt  in  the  hour  of 
Hungary’s  deliverance — was  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  who 
in  his  honorable  retirement  enjoys  the  respect  and  veneration 
of  all  who  love  the  Union  of  the  States. 

Early  in  1863  Garfield  was  assigned  to  the  highly  im¬ 
portant  and  responsible  post  of  Chief  of  Staff  to  General 
Rosecrans,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Perhaps  in  a  great  military  campaign  no  subordinate  officer 
requires  sounder  judgment  and  quicker  knowledge  of  men 
than  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commanding  General.  An 
indiscreet  man  in  such  a  position  can  sow  more  discord, 
breed  more  jealousy,  and  disseminate  more  strife  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  entire  organization.  When  General 
Garfield  assumed  his  new  duties  he  found  various  troubles 
already  well  developed  and  seriously  affecting  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  The  energy,  the 
impartiality,  and  the  tact  with  which  he  sought  to  allay  these 
dissensions,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  and  trying 
position,  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  his  great  versatility.  His  military  duties  closed  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Chickamauga,  a  field  which,  however 
disastrous  to  the  Union  arms,  gave  to  him  the  occasion  of 
winning  imperishable  laurels.  The  very  rare  distinction  was 
accorded  him  of  a  great  promotion  for  bravery  on  a  field 
that  was  lost.  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  a  Major 
General  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  reorganized  under 
the  command  of  General  Thomas,  who  promptly  offered 
Garfield  one  of  its  divisions.  He  was  extremely  desirous 
to  accept  the  position,  but  was  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
he  had,  a  year  before,  been  elected  to  Congress,  and  the  time 
when  he  must  take  his  seat  was  drawing  near.  He  preferred 
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to  remain  in  the  military  service,  and  had  within  his  own 
breast  the  largest  confidence  of  success  in  the  wider  field 
which  his  new  rank  opened  to  him.  Balancing  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  anxious  to  determine 
what  was  for  the  best,  desirous  above  all  things  to  do  his 
patriotic  duty,  he  was  decisively  influenced  by  the  advice 
of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  both  of  whom 
assured  him  that  he  could,  at  that  time,  be  of  especial  value 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  of  major-general  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1863, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
7th.  He  had  served  two  years  and  four  months  in  the 
Army,  and  had  just  completed  his  thirty-second  year. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Congress  is  pre-eminently  entitled  in 
history  to  the  designation  of  the  War  Congress.  It  was 
elected  while  the  war  was  flagrant,  and  every  member  was 
chosen  upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle.  The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  had,  indeed,  legis¬ 
lated  to  a  large  extent  on  war  measures,  but  it  was  chosen 
before  any  one  believed  that  secession  of  the  States  would 
be  actually  attempted.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  which 
fell  upon  its  successor  was  unprecedented,  both  in  respect  to 
the  vast  sums  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  of  the  new  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
legislation  which  it  was  forced  to  exercise.  Only  twenty- 
four  States  were  represented,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  members  were  upon  its  roll.  Among  these  were  many 
distinguished  party  leaders  on  both  sides,  veterans  in  the 
public  service,  with  established  reputations  for  ability,  and 
with  that  skill  which  comes  only  from  parliamentary  experi¬ 
ence.  Into  this  assemblage  of  men  Garfield  entered  without 
special  preparation,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  unexpect¬ 
edly.  The  question  of  taking  command  of  a  division  of 
troops  under  General  Thomas,  or  taking  his  seat  in  Congress, 
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was  kept  open  till  the  last  moment,  so  late,  indeed,  that  the 
resignation  of  his  military  commission  and  his  appearance  in 
the  House  were  almost  contemporaneous.  He  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  major-general  of  the  United  States  Army  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Monday,  in  civilian’s  dress,  he  answered 
to  the  roll-call  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

He  was  especially  fortunate  in  the  constituency  which 
elected  him.  Descended  almost  entirely  from  New  England 
stock,  the  men  of  the  Ashtabula  district  were  intensely  radical 
on  all  questions  relating  to  human  rights.  Well  educated, 
thrifty,  thoroughly  intelligent  in  affairs,  acutely  discerning 
of  character,  not  quick  to  bestow  confidence,  and  slow  to 
withdraw  it,  they  were  at  once  the  most  helpful  and  most 
exacting  of  supporters.  Their  tenacious  trust  in  men  in 
whom  they  have  once  confided  is  illustrated  by  the  un¬ 
paralleled  fact  that  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
and  James  A.  Garfield  represented  the  district  for  fifty- 
four  years. 

There  is  no  test  of  a  man’s  ability  in  any  department  of 
public  life  more  severe  than  service  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  there  is  no  place  where  so  little  deference  is  paid  to 
reputation  previously  acquired,  or  to  eminence  won  outside; 
no  place  where  so  little  consideration  is  shown  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  or  the  failures  of  beginners.  What  a  man  gains  in  the 
House  he  gains  by  sheer  force  of  his  own  character,  and 
if  he  loses  and  falls  back  he  must  expect  no  mercy,  and  will 
receive  no  sympathy.  It  is  a  field  in  which  the  survival  of 
the  strongest  is  the  recognized  rule,  and  where  no  pretense 
can  deceive  and  no  glamour  can  mislead.  The  real  man  is 
discovered,  his  worth  is  impartially  weighed,  his  rank  is 
irreversibly  decreed. 

With  possibly  a  single  exception,  Garfield  was  the 
youngest  member  in  the  House  when  he  entered,  and  was 
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but  seven  years  from  his  college  graduation.  But  he 
had  not  been  in  his  seat  sixty  days  before  his  ability  was 
recognized  and  his  place  conceded.  He  stepped  to  the  front 
with  the  confidence  of  one  who  belonged  there.  The  House 
was  crowded  with  strong  men  of  both  parties;  nineteen  of 
them  have  since  been  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  many  of 
them  have  served  with  distinction  in  the  gubernatorial  chairs 
of  their  respective  States,  and  on  foreign  missions  of  great 
consequence;  but  among  them  all  none  grew  so  rapidly, 
none  so  firmly,  as  Garfield.  As  is  said  by  Trevelyan  of 
his  parliamentary  hero,  Garfield  succeeded  “because  all  the 
world  in  concert  could  not  have  kept  him  in  the  background, 
and  because  when  once  in  the  front  he  played  his  part  with 
a  prompt  intrepidity  and  a  commanding  ease  that  were  but 
the  outward  symptoms  of  the  immense  reserves  of  energy 
on  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  draw.”  Indeed,  the  appar¬ 
ently  reserved  force  which  Garfield  possessed  was  one  of 
his  great  characteristics.  He  never  did  so  well  but  that  it 
seemed  he  could  easily  have  done  better.  He  never  expended 
so  much  strength  but  that  he  appeared  to  be  holding 
additional  power  at  call.  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
rarest  distinctions  of  an  effective  debater,  and  often  counts 
for  as  much,  in  persuading  an  assembly,  as  the  eloquent  and 
elaborate  argument. 

The  great  measure  of  Garfield’s  fame  was  filled  by  his 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  military  life, 
illustrated  by  honorable  performance,  and  rich  in  promise, 
was,  as  he  himself  felt,  prematurely  terminated,  and  necessar¬ 
ily  incomplete.  Speculation  as  to  what  he  might  have  done 
in  a  field  where  the  great  prizes  are  so  few,  cannot  be 
profitable.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as  a  soldier  he  did 
his  duty  bravely;  he  did  it  intelligently;  he  won  an  enviable 
fame,  and  he  retired  from  the  service  without  blot  or  breath 
against  him.  As  a  lawyer,  though  admirably  equipped  for 
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the  profession,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  entered  on 
its  practice.  The  few  efforts  he  made  at  the  bar  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  same  high  order  of  talent  which  he 
exhibited  on  every  field  where  he  was  put  to  the  test;  and, 
if  a  man  may  be  accepted  as  a  competent  judge  of  his  own 
capacities  and  adaptations,  the  law  was  the  profession  to 
which  Garfield  should  have  devoted  himself.  But  fate 
ordained  otherwise,  and  his  reputation  in  history  will  rest 
largely  upon  his  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  service  was  exceptionally  long.  He  was  nine  times 
consecutively  chosen  to  the  House,  an  honor  enjoyed  prob¬ 
ably  by  not  twenty  other  Representatives  of  the  more  than 
five  thousand  who  have  been  elected  from  the  organization 
of  the  Government  to  this  hour. 

As  a  parliamentary  orator,  as  a  debater  on  an  issue 
squarely  joined,  where  the  position  had  been  chosen  and 
the  ground  laid  out,  Garfield  must  be  assigned  a  very  high 
rank.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  man  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  public  life,  he  gave  careful  and  systematic 
study  to  public  questions,  and  he  came  to  every  discussion  in 
which  he  took  part  with  elaborate  and  complete  preparation. 
He  was  a  steady  and  indefatigable  worker.  Those  who 
imagine  that  talent  or  genius  can  supply  the  place  or  achieve 
the  results  of  labor  will  find  no  encouragement  in  Gar- 
field^s  life.  In  preliminary  work  he  was  apt,  rapid,  and 
skillful.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  readily 
absorbing  ideas  and  facts,  and,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  had  the 
art  of  getting  from  a  book  all  that  was  of  value  in  it  by  a 
reading  apparently  so  quick  and  cursory  that  it  seemed  like  a 
mere  glance  at  the  table  of  contents.  He  was  a  pre-emi¬ 
nently  fair  and  candid  man  in  debate,  took  no  petty  advan¬ 
tage,  stooped  to  no  unworthy  methods,  avoided  personal 
allusions,  rarely  appealed  to  prejudice,  did  not  seek  to  inflame 
passion.  He  had  a  quicker  eye  for  the  strong  point  of  his  ad- 
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versary  than  for  his  weak  point,  and  on  his  own  side  he  so 
marshalled  his  weighty  arguments  as  to  make  his  hearers  for¬ 
get  any  possible  lack  in  the  complete  strength  of  his  position. 
He  had  a  habit  of  stating  his  opponent’s  side  with  such  ampli¬ 
tude  of  fairness  and  such  liberality  of  concession  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  often  complained  that  he  was  giving  his  case  away. 
But  never  in  his  prolonged  participation  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  did  he  give  his  case  away,  or  fail  in  the  judgment 
of  competent  and  impartial  listeners  to  gain  the  mastery. 

These  characteristics,  which  marked  Garfield  as  a  great 
debater,  did  not,  however,  make  him  a  great  parliamentary 
leader.  A  parliamentary  leader,  as  that  term  is  understood 
wherever  free  representative  government  exists,  is  necessarily 
and  very  strictly  the  organ  of  his  party.  An  ardent  American 
defined  the  instinctive  warmth  of  patriotism  when  he  offered 
the  toast,  “Our  country,  always  right;  but  right  or  wrong, 
our  country.”  The  parliamentary  leader  who  has  a  body 
of  followers  that  will  do  and  dare  and  die  for  the  cause, 
is  one  who  believes  his  party  always  right,  but  right  or 
wrong,  is  for  his  party.  No  more  important  or  exacting 
duty  devolves  upon  him  than  the  selection  of  the  field  and 
the  time  for  contest.  He  must  know  not  merely  how  to 
strike,  but  where  to  strike  and  when  to  strike.  He  often 
skillfully  avoids  the  strength  of  his  opponent’s  position  and 
scatters  confusion  in  his  ranks  by  attacking  an  exposed  point 
when  really  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  and  the  strength 
of  logical  intrenchment  are  against  him.  He  conquers  often 
both  against  the  right  and  the  heavy  battalions;  as  when 
young  Charles  Fox,  in  the  days  of  his  Toryism,  carried  the 
House  of  Commons  against  justice,  against  its  immemorial 
rights,  against  his  own  convictions,  if,  indeed,  at  that  period 
Fox  had  convictions,  and,  in  the  interest  of  a  corrupt  admin¬ 
istration,  in  obedience  to  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  drove  Wilkes 
from  the  seat  to  which  the  electors  of  Middlesex  had  chosen 
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him,  and  installed  Luttrell,  in  defiance  not  merely  of  law 
but  of  public  decency.  For  an  achievement  of  that  kind 
Garfield  was  disqualified — disqualified  by  the  texture  of 
his  mind,  by  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  by  his  conscience,  and 
by  every  instinct  and  aspiration  of  his  nature. 

The  three  most  distinguished  parliamentary  leaders 
hitherto  developed  in  this  country  are  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  They  were  all  men 
of  consummate  ability,  of  great  earnestness,  of  intense  per¬ 
sonality,  differing  widely  each  from  the  others,  and  yet  with 
a  signal  trait  in  common — the  power  to  command.  In  the 
give-and-take  of  daily  discussion,  in  the  art  of  controlling 
and  consolidating  reluctant  and  refractory  followers,  in  the 
skill  to  overcome  all  forms  of  opposition,  and  to  meet  with 
competency  and  courage  the  varying  phases  of  unlooked-for 
assault  or  unsuspected  defection,  it  would  be  difficult  to  rank 
with  these  a  fourth  name  in  all  our  Congressional  history. 
But  of  these  Mr.  Clay  was  the  greatest.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  impossible  to  find  in  the  parliamentary  annals  of  the 
world  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  1841,  when  at  sixty- four 
years  of  age  he  took  the  control  of  the  Whig  party  from  the 
President  who  had  received  their  suffrages,  against  the 
power  of  Webster  in  the  Cabinet,  against  the  eloquence  of 
Choate  in  the  Senate,  against  the  herculean  efforts  of  Caleb 
Cushing  and  Henry  A.  Wise  in  the  House.  In  unshared 
leadership,  in  the  pride  and  plenitude  of  power,  he  hurled 
against  John  Tyler  with  deepest  scorn  the  mass  of  that 
conquering  column  which  had  swept  over  the  land  in  1840, 
and  drove  his  administration  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  lines 
of  its  political  foes.  Mr.  Douglas  achieved  a  victory  scarcely 
less  wonderful  when,  in  1854,  against  the  secret  desires  of 
a  strong  administration,  against  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
older  chiefs,  against  the  conservative  instincts  and  even  the 
moral  sense  of  the  country,  he  forced  a  reluctant  Congress 
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into  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  in  his  contests  from  1865  to  1868  actually  advanced 
his  parliamentary  leadership  until  Congress  tied  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  governed  the  country  by  its  own  will, 
leaving  only  perfunctory  duties  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Executive.  With  two  hundred  millions  of  patronage  in  his 
hands  at  the  opening  of  the  contest,  aided  by  the  active 
force  of  Seward  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  moral  power  of 
Chase  on  the  bench,  Andrew  Johnson  could  not  command 
the  support  of  one-third  in  either  House  against  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  uprising  of  which  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  the 
animating  spirit  and  the  unquestioned  leader. 

From  these  three  great  men  Garfield  differed  radically, 
differed  in  the  quality  of  his  mind,  in  temperament,  in  the 
form  and  phase  of  ambition.  He  could  not  do  what  they 
did,  but  he  could  do  what  they  could  not,  and  in  the  breadth 
of  his  Congressional  work  he  left  that  which  will  longer 
exert  a  potential  influence  among  men,  and  which,  measured 
by  the  severe  test  of  posthumous  criticism,  will  secure  a 
more  enduring  and  more  enviable  fame. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  Garfield's  industry,  and  ignorant 
of  the  details  of  his  work,  may,  in  some  degree,  measure  them 
by  the  annals  of  Congress.  No  one  of  the  generation  of  public 
men  to  which  he  belonged  has  contributed  so  much  that  will 
prove  valuable  for  future  reference.  His  speeches  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  brilliant,  all  of  them  well  studied, 
carefully  phrased,  and  exhaustive  of  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Collected  from  the  scattered  pages  of  ninety 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  Congressional  record,  they  would 
present  an  invaluable  compendium  of  the  political  events 
of  the  most  important  era  through  which  the  National 
Government  has  ever  passed.  When  the  history  of  this 
period  shall  be  impartially  written,  when  war  legislation, 
measures  of  reconstruction,  protection  of  human  rights, 
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amendments  to  the  Constitution,  maintenance  of  public 
credit,  steps  toward  specie  resumption,  true  theories  of 
revenue,  may  be  reviewed,  unsurrounded  by  prejudice  and 
disconnected  from  partisanship,  the  speeches  of  Garfield 
will  be  estimated  at  their  true  value,  and  will  be  found  to 
comprise  a  vast  magazine  of  fact  and  argument,  of  clear 
analysis  and  sound  conclusion.  Indeed,  if  no  other  authority 
were  accessible,  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  December,  1863,  to  June,  1880,  would  give  a  well- 
connected  history  and  complete  defense  of  the  important 
legislation  of  the  seventeen  eventful  years  that  constitute  his 
parliamentary  life.  Far  beyond  that,  his  speeches  would  be 
found  to  forecast  many  great  measures  yet  to  be  completed — 
measures  which  he  knew  were  beyond  the  public  opinion  of 
the  hour,  but  which  he  confidently  believed  would  secure 
popular  approval  within  the  period  of  his  own  lifetime 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  own  efforts. 

Differing,  as  Garfield  does,  from  the  brilliant  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  his  counterpart  any¬ 
where  in  the  record  of  American  public  life.  He,  perhaps, 
more  nearly  resembles  Mr.  Seward  in  his  supreme  faith  in 
the  all-conquering  power  of  a  principle.  He  had  the  love 
of  learning,  and  the  patient  industry  of  investigation,  to 
which  John  Quincy  Adams  owes  his  prominence  and  his 
Presidency.  He  had  some  of  those  ponderous  elements  of 
mind  which  distinguished  Mr.  Webster,  and  which,  indeed, 
in  all  our  public  life  have  left  the  great  Massachusetts 
Senator  without  an  intellectual  peer. 

In  English  parliamentary  history,  as  in  our  own,  the 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  present  points  of  essential 
difference  from  Garfield.  But  some  of  his  methods  recall 
the  best  features  in  the  strong,  independent  course  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  whom  he  had  striking  resemblances  in  the 
type  of  his  mind  and  in  the  habit  of  his  speech.  He  had 
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all  of  Burke’s  love  for  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  with, 
possibly,  something  of  his  superabundance.  In  his  faith  and 
his  magnanimity,  in  his  power  of  statement,  in  his  subtle 
analysis,  in  his  faultless  logic,  in  his  love  of  literature,  in  his 
wealth  and  world  of  illustration,  one  is  reminded  of  that 
great  English  statesman  of  today,  who,  confronted  with 
obstacles  that  would  daunt  any  but  the  dauntless,  reviled 
by  those  whom  he  would  relieve  as  bitterly  as  by  those  whose 
supposed  rights  he  is  forced  to  invade,  still  labors  with  serene 
courage  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland  and  for  the  honor 
of  the  English  name. 

Garfield's  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  while  not  pre¬ 
dicted  or  anticipated,  was  not  a  surprise  to  the  country.  His 
prominence  in  Congress,  his  solid  qualities,  his  wide  repu¬ 
tation,  strengthened  by  his  then  recent  election  as  Senator 
from  Ohio,  kept  him  in  the  public  eye  as  a  man  occupying 
the  very  highest  rank  among  those  entitled  to  be  called 
statesmen.  It  was  not  mere  chance  that  brought  him  this 
high  honor.  “We  must,”  says  Mr.  Emerson,  “reckon  success 
a  constitutional  trait.  If  Eric  is  in  robust  health  and  has 
slept  well  and  is  at  the  top  of  his  condition,  and  thirty  years 
old  at  his  departure  from  Greenland,  he  will  steer  west  and 
his  ships  will  reach  Newfoundland.  But  take  Eric  out  and 
put  in  a  stronger  and  bolder  man,  and  the  ships  will  sail 
six  hundred,  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  miles  farther  and 
reach  Labrador  and  New  England.  There  is  no  chance  in 
results.” 

As  a  candidate,  Garfield  steadily  grew  in  popular  favor. 
He  was  met  with  a  storm  of  detraction  at  the  very  hour 
of  his  nomination,  and  it  continued  with  increasing  volume 
and  momentum  until  the  close  of  his  victorious  campaign: 

No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  ’scape;  backwounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.  What  king  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue? 
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Under  it  all  he  was  calm,  and  strong,  and  confident;  never 
lost  his  self-possession,  did  no  unwise  act,  spoke  no  hasty  or 
ill-considered  word.  Indeed,  nothing  in  his  whole  life  is 
more  remarkable  or  more  creditable  than  his  bearing  through 
those  five  full  months  of  vituperation — a  prolonged  agony 
of  trial  to  a  sensitive  man,  a  constant  and  cruel  draft  upon 
the  powers  of  moral  endurance.  The  great  mass  of  these 
unjust  imputations  passed  unnoticed,  and  with  the  general 
debris  of  the  campaign  fell  into  oblivion.  But  in  a  few 
instances  the  iron  entered  his  soul,  and  he  died  with  the 
injury  unforgotten  if  not  unforgiven. 

One  aspect  of  Garfield's  candidacy  was  unprecedented. 
Never  before,  in  the  history  of  partisan  contests  in  this 
country,  had  a  successful  Presidential  candidate  spoken 
freely  on  passing  events  and  current  issues.  To  attempt 
anything  of  the  kind  seemed  novel,  rash  and  even  desperate. 
The  older  class  of  voters  recalled  the  unfortunate  Alabama 
letter,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  was  supposed  to  have  signed  his 
political  death-warrant.  They  remembered  also  the  hot- 
tempered  effusion  by  which  General  Scott  lost  a  large  share 
of  his  popularity  before  his  nomination,  and  the  unfortunate 
speeches  which  rapidly  consumed  the  remainder.  The 
younger  voters  had  seen  Mr.  Greeley,  in  a  series  of  vigorous 
and  original  addresses,  preparing  the  pathway  for  his  own 
defeat.  Unmindful  of  these  warnings,  unheeding  the  advice 
of  friends,  Garfield  spoke  to  large  crowds  as  he  journeyed 
to  and  from  New  York  in  August,  to  a  great  multitude  in 
that  city,  to  delegations  and  deputations  of  every  kind  that 
called  at  Mentor  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  With 
innumerable  critics,  watchful  and  eager  to  catch  a  phrase 
that  might  be  turned  into  odium  or  ridicule,  or  a  sentence 
that  might  be  distorted  to  his  own  or  his  party’s  injury, 
Garfield  did  not  trip  or  halt  in  any  one  of  his  seventy 
speeches.  This  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
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remembered  that  he  did  not  write  what  he  said,  and  yet 
spoke  with  such  logical  consecutiveness  of  thought  and  such 
admirable  precision  of  phrase  as  to  defy  the  accident  of 
misreport  and  the  malignity  of  misrepresentation. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  Presidential  life  Garfield's  experi¬ 
ence  did  not  yield  him  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  The  duties 
that  engross  so  large  a  portion  of  the  President’s  time  were 
distasteful  to  him,  and  were  unfavorably  contrasted  with 
his  legislative  work.  “I  have  been  dealing  all  these  years 
with  ideas,”  he  impatiently  exclaimed  one  day,  “and  here  I 
am  dealing  only  with  persons.  I  have  been  heretofore  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  and  here 
I  am  considering  all  day  whether  A  or  B  shall  be  appointed 
to  this  or  that  office.”  He  was  earnestly  seeking  some  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  correcting  the  evils  arising  from  the  distribution 
of  overgrown  and  unwieldy  patronage — evils  always  appre¬ 
ciated  and  often  discussed  by  him,  but  whose  magnitude  had 
been  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  since  his  accession 
to  the  Presidency.  Had  he  lived,  a  comprehensive  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  mode  of  appointment  and  in  the  tenure  of  office 
would  have  been  proposed  by  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Congress,  no  doubt  perfected. 

But,  while  many  of  the  Executive  duties  were  not  grateful 
to  him,  he  was  assiduous  and  conscientious  in  their  discharge. 
From  the  very  outset  he  exhibited  administrative  talent  of 
a  high  order.  He  grasped  the  helm  of  office  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  constantly  surprised 
many  who  were  most  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the 
Government,  and  especially  those  who  had  feared  that  he 
might  be  lacking  in  the  executive  faculty.  His  disposition 
of  business  was  orderly  and  rapid.  His  power  of  analysis, 
and  his  skill  in  classification,  enabled  him  to  dispatch  a  vast 
mass  of  detail  with  singular  promptness  and  ease.  His 
Cabinet  meetings  were  admirably  conducted.  His  clear 
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presentation  of  official  subjects,  his  well-considered  sugges¬ 
tion  of  topics  on  which  discussion  was  invited,  his  quick 
decision  when  all  had  been  heard,  combined  to  show  a 
thoroughness  of  mental  training  as  rare  as  his  natural 
ability  and  his  facile  adaptation  to  a  new  and  enlarged  field 
of  labor. 

With  perfect  comprehension  of  all  the  inheritances  of  the 
war,  with  a  cool  calculation  of  the  obstacles  in  his  way, 
impelled  always  by  a  generous  enthusiasm,  Garfield  con¬ 
ceived  that  much  might  be  done  by  his  Administration 
towards  restoring  harmony  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  Union.  He  was  anxious  to  go  South  and  speak  to  the 
people.  As  early  as  April  he  had  ineffectually  endeavored 
to  arrange  for  a  trip  to  Nashville,  whither  he  had  been 
cordially  invited,  and  he  was  again  disappointed  a  few 
weeks  later  to  find  that  he  could  not  go  to  South  Carolina 
to  attend  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Cowpens.  But  for  the  autumn  he  definitely  counted  on 
being  present  at  three  memorable  assemblies  in  the  South; 
the  celebration  at  Yorktown,  the  opening  of  the  Cotton 
Exposition  at  Atlanta,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  at  Chattanooga.  He  was  already  turning  over 
in  his  mind  his  address  for  each  occasion,  and  the  three 
taken  together,  he  said  to  a  friend,  gave  him  the  exact  scope 
and  verge  which  he  needed.  At  Yorktown  he  would  have 
before  him  the  associations  of  a  hundred  years  that  bound 
the  South  and  the  North  in  the  sacred  memory  of  a  common 
danger  and  a  common  victory.  At  Atlanta  he  would  pre¬ 
sent  the  material  interests  and  the  industrial  development 
which  appealed  to  the  thrift  and  independence  of  every 
household,  and  which  should  unite  the  two  sections  by  the 
instinct  of  self-interest  and  self-defense.  At  Chattanooga 
he  would  revive  memories  of  the  war  only  to  show  that 
after  all  its  disaster  and  all  its  suffering,  the  country  was 
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stronger  and  greater,  the  Union  rendered  indissoluble,  and 
the  future,  through  the  agony  and  blood  of  one  generation, 
made  brighter  and  better  for  all. 

Garfield's  ambition  for  the  success  of  his  Administration 
was  high.  With  strong  caution  and  conservatism  in  his 
nature,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  attempting  rash  experiments 
or  of  resorting  to  the  empiricism  of  statesmanship.  But  he 
believed  that  renewed  and  closer  attention  should  be  given 
to  questions  affecting  the  material  interests  and  commercial 
prospects  of  fifty  millions  of  people.  He  believed  that  our 
continental  relations,  extensive  and  undeveloped  as  they  are, 
involved  responsibility,  and  could  be  cultivated  into  profit¬ 
able  friendship  or  be  abandoned  to  harmful  indifference  or 
lasting  enmity.  He  believed  with  equal  confidence  that  an 
essential  forerunner  to  a  new  era  of  national  progress  must 
be  a  feeling  of  contentment  in  every  section  of  the  Union, 
and  a  generous  belief  that  the  benefits  and  burdens  of 
government  would  be  common  to  all.  Himself  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  what  ability  and  ambition  may  do  under 
republican  institutions,  he  loved  his  country  with  a  passion 
of  patriotic  devotion,  and  every  waking  thought  was  given 
to  her  advancement.  He  was  an  American  in  all  his  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  he  looked  to  the  destiny  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  with  the  philosophic  composure  of  Jefferson 
and  the  demonstrative  confidence  of  John  Adams. 

The  political  events  which  disturbed  the  President’s 
serenity  for  many  weeks  before  that  fateful  day  in  July 
form  an  important  chapter  in  his  career,  and,  in  his  own 
judgment,  involved  questions  of  principle  and  of  right  which 
are  vitally  essential  to  the  constitutional  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
and  now  to  speak  the  language  of  controversy ;  but  the  events 
referred  to,  however  they  may  continue  to  be  source  of  con¬ 
tention  with  others,  have  become,  so  far  as  Garfield  is 
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concerned,  as  much  a  matter  of  history  as  his  heroism  at 
Chickamauga  or  his  illustrious  service  in  the  House.  Detail 
is  not  needful,  and  personal  antagonism  shall  not  be  re¬ 
kindled  by  any  word  uttered  to-day.  The  motives  of  those 
opposing  him  are  not  to  be  here  adversely  interpreted  nor 
their  course  harshly  characterized.  But  of  the  dead  Presi¬ 
dent  this  is  to  be  said,  and  said  because  his  own  speech  is 
forever  silenced  and  he  can  be  no  more  heard  except  through 
the  fidelity  and  love  of  surviving  friends :  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  controversy  he  so  much  deplored,  the 
President  was  never  for  one  moment  actuated  by  any  motive 
of  gain  to  himself  or  of  loss  to  others.  Least  of  all  men 
did  he  harbor  revenge,  rarely  did  he  even  show  resentment, 
and  malice  was  not  in  his  nature.  He  was  congenially 
employed  only  in  the  exchange  of  good  offices  and  the  doing 
of  kindly  deeds. 

There  was  not  an  hour,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble 
till  the  fatal  shot  entered  his  body,  when  the  President 
would  not  gladly,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  harmony,  have 
retraced  any  step  he  had  taken  if  such  retracing  had  merely 
involved  consequences  personal  to  himself.  The  pride  of 
consistency,  or  any  supposed  sense  of  humiliation  that  might 
result  from  surrendering  his  position,  had  not  a  feather’s 
weight  with  him.  No  man  was  ever  less  subject  to  such 
influences  from  within  or  from  without.  But  after  most 
anxious  deliberation  and  the  coolest  survey  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  solemnly  believed  that  the  true  prerogatives 
of  the  Executive  were  involved  in  the  issue  which  had  been 
raised,  and  that  he  would  be  unfaithful  to  his  supreme 
obligation  if  he  failed  to  maintain,  in  all  their  vigor,  the 
constitutional  rights  and  dignities  of  his  great  office.  He 
believed  this  in  all  the  convictions  of  conscience  when  in 
sound  and  vigorous  health,  and  he  believed  it  in  his  suffer¬ 
ing  and  prostration  in  the  last  conscious  thought  which  his 
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wearied  mind  bestowed  on  the  transitory  struggles  of  life. 

More  than  this  need  not  be  said.  Less  than  this  could 
not  be  said.  Justice  to  the  dead,  the  highest  obligation  that 
devolves  upon  the  living,  demands  the  declaration  that  in 
all  the  bearings  of  the  subject,  actual  or  possible,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  content  in  his  mind,  justified  in  his  conscience, 
immovable  in  his  conclusions. 

The  religious  element  in  Garfield’s  character  was  deep 
and  earnest.  In  his  early  youth  he  espoused  the  faith  of 
the  Disciples,  a  sect  of  that  great  Baptist  Communion,  which 
in  different  ecclesiastical  establishments  is  so  numerous  and 
so  influential  throughout  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  broadening  tendency  of  his  mind  and  his  active  spirit 
of  inquiry  were  early  apparent,  and  carried  him  beyond  the 
dogmas  of  sect  and  the  restraints  of  association.  In  select¬ 
ing  a  college  in  which  to  continue  his  education  he  rejected 
Bethany,  though  presided  over  by  Alexander  Campbell,  the 
greatest  preacher  of  his  church.  His  reasons  were  char¬ 
acteristic:  first,  that  Bethany  leaned  too  heavily  towards 
slavery;  and,  second,  that  being  himself  a  Disciple  and  the 
son  of  Disciple  parents,  he  had  little  acquaintance  with 
people  of  other  beliefs,  and  he  thought  it  would  make  him 
more  liberal,  quoting  his  own  words,  both  in  his  religious 
and  general  views,  to  go  into  a  new  circle  and  be  under 
new  influences. 

The  liberal  tendency  which  he  anticipated  as  the  result 
of  wider  culture  was  fully  realized.  He  was  emancipated 
from  mere  sectarian  belief,  and  with  eager  interest  pushed 
his  investigations  in  the  direction  of  modern  progressive 
thought.  He  followed  with  quickening  step  in  the  paths 
of  exploration  and  speculation  so  fearlessly  trodden  by 
Darwin,  by  Huxley,  by  Tyndall,  and  by  other  living  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  radical  and  advanced  type.  His  own  church, 
binding  its  disciples  by  no  formulated  creed,  but  accepting 
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the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  word  of  God,  with 
unbiased  liberality  of  private  interpretation,  favored,  if  it 
did  not  stimulate,  the  spirit  of  investigation.  Its  members 
profess  with  sincerity,  and  profess  only,  to  be  of  one  mind 
and  one  faith  with  those  who  immediately  followed  the 
Master,  and  who  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch. 

But  however  high  Garfield  reasoned  of  “fixed  fate,  free 
will,  foreknowledge  absolute,”  he  was  never  separated  from 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  his  affections  and  in  his 
associations.  For  him  it  held  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
To  him  it  was  the  gate  of  Heaven.  The  world  of  religious 
belief  is  full  of  solecisms  and  contradictions.  A  philosophic 
observer  declares  that  men  by  the  thousand  will  die  in 
defense  of  a  creed  whose  doctrines  they  do  not  comprehend 
and  whose  tenets  they  habitually  violate.  It  is  equally  true 
that  men  by  the  thousand  will  cling  to  church  organizations 
with  instinctive  and  undying  fidelity  when  their  belief  in 
maturer  years  is  radically  different  from  that  which  inspired 
them  as  neophytes. 

But  after  this  range  of  speculation,  and  this  latitude  of 
doubt,  Garfield  came  back  always  with  freshness  and 
delight  to  the  simpler  instincts  of  religious  faith,  which, 
earliest  implanted,  longest  survive.  Not  many  weeks  before 
his  assassination,  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  with 
a  friend,  and  conversing  on  those  topics  of  personal  religion, 
concerning  which  noble  natures  have  an  unconquerable 
reserve,  he  said  that  he  found  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the 
simple  petitions  learned  in  infancy  infinitely  restful  to  him, 
not  merely  in  their  stated  repetition,  but  in  their  casual 
and  frequent  recall  as  he  went  about  the  daily  duties  of 
life.  Certain  texts  of  scripture  had  a  very  strong  hold  on 
his  memory  and  his  heart.  He  heard,  while  in  Edinburgh 
some  years  ago,  an  eminent  Scotch  preacher  who  prefaced 
his  sermon  with  reading  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
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to  the  Romans,  which  book  had  been  the  subject  of  careful 
study  with  Garfield  during  all  his  religious  life.  He  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  elocution  of  the  preacher  and  de¬ 
clared  that  it  had  imparted  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  to 
the  majestic  utterance  of  St.  Paul.  He  referred  often  in 
after  years  to  that  memorable  service,  and  dwelt  with  exulta¬ 
tion  of  feeling  upon  the  radiant  promise  and  the  assured 
hope  with  which  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
“persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin¬ 
cipalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.” 

The  crowning  characteristics  of  General  Garfield's 
religious  opinions,  as,  indeed,  of  all  his  opinions,  was  his 
liberality.  In  all  things  he  had  charity.  Tolerance  was  of 
his  nature.  He  respected  in  others  the  qualities  which  he 
possessed  himself — sincerity  of  conviction  and  frankness  of 
expression.  With  him  the  inquiry  was  not  so  much  what 
a  man  believes,  but  does  he  believe  it?  The  lines  of  his 
friendship  and  his  confidence  encircled  men  of  every  creed, 
and  men  of  no  creed,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  on  his 
everlengthening  list  of  friends,  were  to  be  found  the  names 
of  a  pious  Catholic  priest  and  of  an  honest-minded  and 
generous-hearted  free-thinker. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  second,  the  President 
was  a  contented  and  happy  man — not  in  an  ordinary  degree, 
but  joyfully,  almost  boyishly  happy.  On  his  way  to  the 
railroad  station,  to  which  he  drove  slowly,  in  conscious 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  morning,  with  an  unwonted  sense 
of  leisure  and  a  keen  anticipation  of  pleasure,  his  talk  was 
all  in  the  grateful  and  gratulatory  vein.  He  felt  that  after 
four  months  of  trial  his  Administration  was  strong  in  its 
grasp  of  affairs,  strong  in  popular  favor,  and  destined  to 
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grow  stronger;  that  grave  difficulties  confronting  him  at  his 
inauguration  had  been  safely  passed ;  that  trouble  lay  behind 
him  and  not  before  him;  that  he  was  soon  to  meet  the  wife 
whom  he  loved,  now  recovering  from  an  illness  which  had 
but  lately  disquieted  and  at  times  almost  unnerved  him; 
that  he  was  going  to  his  Alma  Mater  to  renew  the  most 
cherished  associations  of  his  young  manhood,  and  to  ex¬ 
change  greetings  with  those  whose  deepening  interest  had 
followed  every  step  of  his  upward  progress  from  the  day  he 
entered  upon  his  college  course  until  he  had  attained  the 
loftiest  elevation  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen. 

Surely,  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from  the  honors  or 
triumphs  of  this  world,  on  that  quiet  July  morning  James 
A.  Garfield  may  well  have  been  a  happy  man.  No  fore¬ 
boding  of  evil  haunted  him;  no  slightest  premonition  of 
danger  clouded  his  sky.  His  terrible  fate  was  upon  him  in 
an  instant.  One  moment  he  stood  erect,  strong,  confident 
in  the  years  stretching  peacefully  out  before  him.  The  next 
he  lay  wounded,  bleeding,  helpless,  doomed  to  weary  weeks 
of  torture,  to  silence,  and  the  grave. 

Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death.  For 
no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wickedness, 
by  the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrust  from  the  full  tide 
of  this  world’s  interest,  from  its  hopes,  its  aspirations,  its 
victories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death — and  he  did  not 
quail.  Not  alone  for  the  one  short  moment  in  which, 
stunned  and  dazed,  he  could  give  up  life,  hardly  aware  of 
its  relinquishment,  but  through  days  of  deadly  languor, 
through  weeks  of  agony,  that  was  not  less  agony  because 
silently  borne,  with  clear  sight  and  calm  courage,  he 
looked  into  his  open  grave.  What  blight  and  ruin  met 
his  anguished  eyes,  whose  lips  may  tell — what  brilliant, 
broken  plans,  what  baffled,  high  ambitions,  what  sun¬ 
dering  of  strong,  warm,  manhood’s  friendships,  what 
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bitter  rending  of  sweet  household  ties !  Behind  him  a  proud, 
expectant  nation,  a  great  host  of  sustaining  friends,  a  cher¬ 
ished  and  happy  mother,  wearing  the  full,  rich  honors  of 
her  early  toil  and  tears;  the  wife  of  his  youth,  whose  whole 
life  lay  in  his;  the  little  boys  not  yet  emerged  from  child¬ 
hood’s  day  of  frolic;  the  fair  young  daughter;  the  sturdy 
sons  just  springing  into  closest  companionship,  claiming 
every  day  and  every  day  rewarding  a  father’s  love  and  care; 
and  in  his  heart  the  eager,  rejoicing  power  to  meet  all 
demand.  Before  him,  desolation  and  great  darkness!  And 
his  soul  was  not  shaken.  His  countrymen  were  thrilled  with 
instant,  profound,  and  universal  sympathy.  Masterful  in 
his  mortal  weakness,  he  became  the  center  of  a  nation’s  love, 
enshrined  in  the  prayers  of  a  world.  But  all  the  love  and 
all  the  sympathy  could  not  share  with  him  his  suffering. 
He  trod  the  wine-press  alone.  With  unfaltering  front  he 
faced  death.  With  unfailing  tenderness  he  took  leave  of 
life.  Above  the  demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin’s  bullet  he 
heard  the  voice  of  God.  With  simple  resignation  he  bowed 
to  the  divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  his  early  craving  for  the  sea  re¬ 
turned.  The  stately  mansion  of  power  had  been  to  him 
the  wearisome  hospital  of  pain,  and  he  begged  to  be  taken 
from  its  prison  walls,  from  its  oppressive,  stifling  air,  from 
its  homelessness  and  its  hopelessness.  Gently,  silently,  the 
love  of  a  great  people  bore  the  pale  sufferer  to  the  longed-for 
healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  God  should  will, 
within  sight  of  its  heaving  billows,  within  sound  of  its  mani¬ 
fold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to  the 
cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfully  upon  the  ocean’s 
changing  wonders ;  on  its  far  sails,  whitening  in  the  morning 
light;  on  its  restless  waves,  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and 
die  beneath  the  noonday  sun;  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening, 
arching  low  to  the  horizon;  on  the  serene  and  shining  path- 
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way  of  the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a 
mystic  meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul  may 
know.  Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding 
world  he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore, 
and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the 
eternal  morning. 


End 


